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GHOSTS THAT NEVER WERE MEN 


All Ghosts Act Under Karmic Law. 


lute and could be taken without background and sur- 
roundings, a false notion would be held of man and 
his relations. Then it would appear as if people can 
bring themselves under the protection of some power, and 
thereby stand outside and secure against the law and order 
in our world. Discern therefore the universe, its plan, its 


factors, its object, and its law, to recognize the true setting 
of luck. 


1 WHAT is true of luck ghosts were taken as abso- 


The Universe Divided as Nature and as Mind. 


The plan is concerned with the development of matter, 
so that it shall become conscious in ever higher degrees. In 
the manifested universe everything visible and invisible may 
be roughly classified as of two factors. One of these is nature, 
the other mind; however, consciousness, itself unchangeable, 
is present through everything. Nature includes all in the 
four worlds on the involutionary side. Therefore it com- 
prises all that came into existence from the beginning of 
manifestations in the four worlds, from spirit on the in- 
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volutionary side down to the grossest matter. Breath, life, 
form, and physical matter, in everyone of their phases, are 
included in nature and nature predominates in desire. Mind 
includes mind and thought. Mind reaches down into the 
physical, and is that along which nature rises, from its 
physical state to that of the perfected mind. 


Nature is matter, as well as mind is matter. The differ- 
ence between these states of matter lies in the degrees in 
which matter is conscious. Nature is not conscious as mind, 
but is conscious only of the state in which it is, as breath, 
life, form, physical matter, and desire. Mind is, however, 
matter which is conscious as mind, conscious of itself and 
of other things in its state, and which can be conscious of 
states below and states above itself. Nature is unevolved 
matter; mind is consciously evolving matter. Matter, as 
here used, includes spirit, spirit being the beginning or finest 
state of matter, and matter the end or grossest state of 
spirit. Instead of the accurate terms, spirit-matter and mat- 
ter-spirit, the term matter is in use. The use is, however, 
conversational. Hence, the term, if that be not remembered, 
is apt to mislead. This matter, visible and invisible, is made 
up of ultimate units. Each unit is always spirit-matter, and 
none can be broken up or destroyed. It can be changed. 
The only change such a unit can undergo is that it is success- 
ively conscious in different states. As long as it is not con- 
scious of anything except of its function, it is matter, spirit- 
matter, as distinguished from mind. Matter, then, to use 
the term colloquially, exists in four worlds, and in many 
states in each of these. The states differ in the degree in 
which these units are conscious. 


The four worlds of spirit-matter are, to give them names 
—and one name will do as well as some other as long as the 
essence of that is understood which the name stands for— 
the breath world, the life world, the form world, the sex 
world. Other names, and these have been used in these 
articles on ghosts, are the sphere of the fire, the sphere of 
air, the sphere of water and the sphere of earth. (See The 
Word, Vol. 20, p. 259.) In these worlds or spheres and on 
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the various planes of each of them exist the two factors, 
spirit-matter or nature, and mind. The spirit-matter mani- 
fests as the four occult elements and the elemental beings in 
them. The mind is active as mind and thought. These two 
are intelligent. In this sense the manifested universe, con- 
sciousness being present throughout all, consists of nature 
and mind. Nature involves, and mind contacts it at all 
stages in its involution, meets it in the physical world more 
intimately, and raises it with itself by its own evolution 
through thought. 


So spirit-matter, which is nature, involves from the 
spiritual to the physical, sinking and condensing through 
four worlds. In the lowest, our physical world, it is met by 
mind, which thenceforth raises it from stage to stage in 
the physical world and so on through the psychic world, the 
mental world and the spiritual world of knowledge, these 
three names standing here for the aspects on the evolution- 
ary line of the form world, the life world and the breath 
world. The stages of evolution correspond to stages of in- 
volution. That gives seven great stages in the four worlds. 
The planes are the breath-mind plane in the sphere of the 
fire, the life-thought plane in the sphere of air, the form- 
desire plane—a part of which is the astral-psychic plane 
in the sphere of water, and the physical plane in the sphere 
of earth. On those planes are the stages of involution and 
evolution, matter being of the same degree or kind on each 
plane, but differing in the degree to which matter is con- 
scious. This is the plan upon which the two factors work. 


Purpose of Involution and Evolution. 


The purpose of involution and evolution is, in so far as 
human beings are concerned, to give the minds an oppor- 
tunity of coming into contact with physical matter and 
thereby refining the matter that it becomes conscious in ever 
higher degrees, and at the same time to give the minds an 
opportunity to gain knowledge of all things by this re- 
fining which brings them into contact with all things, 
through the physical bodies they inhabit. By aiding nature 
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they benefit themselves. This outline, omitting many 


phases, is merely like a cross section of evolution at the 
human stage. , 


In the body of man, therefore, all nature is represented 
and focused. Into this wonderful body reach and are con- | 
densed parts of the four worlds. Nature is there represented 
as breath, life, form, and the physical body. Desire is there, 
too, but it is different, being more directly connected with 
the mind. Desire is not mind, except in a peculiar way. 
Desire is the lowest, darkest, grossest, the unrefined, un- 
governed, unlawful part of the mind, and so has not the 
traits which are generally associated with mind. Therefore 
it was said that the two factors are nature and mind, which 
is represented only as mind and in thought. Mind, however, 
in its highest sense is knowledge; in its lowest, desire. In 
the middle state, which is a blend of desire and mind, it is 
thought. 


In the human body is nature and is mind. Nature is 
there as a being composite. Mind is there and also as a 
being. Phe nature man or sense man is the personality (see 
The Word, Vol. 5, pp. 193-204, 257-261, 321-332); the mind 
man is called the individuality (see The Word, Vol. 2, pp. 
193-199). Into the personality are drawn the four occult 
elements. What is in man a sense is in nature an element 
(see The Word, Vol. 5, p. 194; Vol. 20, p. 326). The organs 
and different systems in the physical body, excepting the 
central nervous system, all belong to nature and to the make- 
up of the sense man. 


The evolution and refining is accomplished as to the 
sense man, by re-embodiment of the matter which is the 
organs and the senses; as to the mind man, by his reincar- 
nations into these elements fashioned into ever new forms, 
for him and his work. The plan has this purpose at the hu- 
man stage. 


The law and the only law which controls these two pro- 
cesses of re-embodiment and reincarnation is the law of 
karma. Nature ghosts are the means used to prepare the 
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situations in which man lives, and which are the karma of the 
man. They act under what is called the laws of nature, and 
these laws, another name for karma, are supervised by the 
Intelligences presiding over the actions of nature. In this 
manner elementals build when the time for re-embodiment 
has arrived, in the mother, the body of the unborn. They 
build according to the design furnished them. That design, 
carried over by the mind, is the beginning of the new sense 
man, and is the bond which unites the two germs of father 
and mother. The elementals fill out the design with matter 
drawn from the four elements, and have completed the 
structure by the time of birth. 


So the child is born with winning or displeasing features, 
with deformities or afflictions, to reward the indwellng ego 
or to teach it to refrain from thoughts and actions which 
have produced such results (see The Word, Vol. 7, pp. 224- 
332). Nature ghosts thereafter mature the child to the adult 
state and develop in the child the psychic tendencies inherent 
in it, which are also elementals. Nature ghosts provide the 
environment of home life, pleasure, pastimes, obstacles, and 
all that causes joy and trouble, all that makes man’s sensuous 
life. Ambitions, recognition of opportunities, adventures are 
suggested by nature ghosts, and they provide them, too, and 
carry the man through, if he gives his thought and atten- 
tion to these things. The ghosts furnish them as his karma 
permits. Industry, persistence, attention, thoroughness, 
courtesy, bring rewards which are often also physical, as 
wealth and comfort. Laziness, slothfulness, lack of tact, 
unconcern for others’ feelings, bring effects which are 
often physical, as poverty, desertion, trouble. All pleasing 
or unpleasant events in the external world are due to the 
action of elementals under the control of the Intelligences 
which regulate the person’s karma. 


And now in these vast worlds, in which our visible earth 
is only a small and impotent body with unsoundable abysses 
within and without, where all proceeds according to law 
fixed and unalterable, where there is no disorder, where 
nature and mind meet and the results of their interaction are 
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according to law, where innumerable streams of spirit- 
matter and matter-spirit whirl, flow, and precipitate, melt, 
dissolve, sublimate, spiritualize, and concrete again, all 
through the thoughts and the body of man, the lemniscate of 
nature and mind, where in this way nature from high and 
spiritual planes under law involves into physical matter, and 
under law evolves through man up to the state of matter . 
conscious as mind, where this goal as a fixed purpose is at- 
tained through the re-embodiment of matter and the rein- 
carnations of mind, and where in all these realms and proc- 
esses karma is the universal and supreme law holding the 
four worlds with all their gods and ghosts down to the 
smallest that exists for a second only, in its sure reign, 
where is there room for luck and luck ghosts? 


Man’s Prerogative Is the Right to Choose. 


Man has the right to choose, though within certain 
limits. Man may choose to commit wrongs. Karma per- 
mits that, within the limits of the karma of others and not 
beyond the power of his own accumulated karma to react 
on him. Among other things he has the right to choose 
what gods he will worship, if gods, or whether gods or In- 
telligences, and whether in the realms of the sense man or on 
the heights of an enlightened mind. He may worship, too, 
by performances of duty, industry, persistence, attention, 
thoroughness. While the acts are done for worldly ends, 
they bring their worldly rewards, but they bring them le- 
gitimately, and more, they aid in the development of the 
mind and character and so bring good karma in a worldly 
sense. Nature ghosts, of course, are the servants which 
bring about earthly conditions under such karma. In the 
reverse, others may choose to be slothful, indolent, tactless, 
and not to respect the rights and feelings of others. They, 
too, meet eventually their deserts, and nature ghosts furnish 
the condition for downfall and trouble. All this is accord- 
ing to karma. Chance has nothing to do with it. 


There are some persons who choose to worship the 
notion of chance. They do not want to work by the legiti- 
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mate method for success. They desire a short cut, though 
they feel it is illegitimate. They want favors, to be excep- 
tions, to get around the general order, and want to have 
what they do not pay for. They have the choice to do this, 
just as some have the choice to do wrong. The more ardent 
and powerful of these worshippers of chance create good 
luck ghosts in the way explained. It is a question of time 
when these ardent worshippers will change their devotion 
to some other god and so, incurring the jealousy and anger 
of the god they had worshipped, bring on their bad luck. 
But all this is according to law; their good luck is their 
karma within the limits of their power to choose. Karma 
uses as its very means the power which the lucky have 
gained, to bring about its own just ends. 


Seldom does a man with a good luck ghost use his luck 
for righteous ends. The man favored by a luck ghost re- 
ceives his rewards too easily; he believes in chance, and that 
fortune is acquired easily without arduous efforts. These 
efforts are, however, required by the cosmic law. He be- 
lieves that much may be had for little, because that has been 
his experience, or what he believes to be the experience of 
others. 


His attitude of mind brings of itself the turn of his 
cycle of luck. 


Bad luck ghosts, it will be remembered, are of two kinds, 
those that a wrathful elemental god sent because the former 
worshipper has bowed to other shrines at the turn of his 
cycle of luck, and those that were elementals already existing 
in nature and attached themselves to certain humans because 
their attitude of mind was an invitation to the ghosts to have 
the fun of the sensation of worry, deception, self-pity, and 
so on. These bad luck ghosts are allowed to attach them- 
selves by the karma of the human. It is simple. Where a 
human has a tendency to look upon himself as being martyr- 
ized—being exceptional, not understood—he is apt to dwell 
on this. So he develops an attitude of mind where the qual- 
ities of gloom, worry, fear, uncertainty, self-pity, are dom- 
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inant. All this is a phase of concealed egotism. This atti- 
tude attracts, and invites, through these avenues, elementals. 
Karma then, to cure the person of these unnecessary woes, 
lets the elementals play with him. This is in accordance with 
the law which looks to the evolution of the mind by letting it 
learn lessons, through the experience of situations it has pro- 


duced. 


Therefore the work of good luck ghosts and bad luck 
ghosts, no matter how contrary their actions may seem to 
the general course of affairs under the rule of karma, are, if 
all the facts surrounding their working were known, well 
within the operations of the law. 



































THE SECRET DOCTRINE OF THE TAROT 
By Paul F. Case 
CHAPTER VII. 


UR English “F” is derived from the Greek digam- 
ma, which was probably a modification of the 
Phoenician letter corresponding to the Hebrew 
Vau. We cannot be absolutely certain about the 

hieroglyphic origin of this letter, but we may be reasonably 
sure that Fabre d’Olivet’s opinion that the primitive char- 
acter was an eye is without foundation. The best modern 
authorities, in fact, agree that the Phoenician Vau probab- 
ly stood for the object it most resembles—a yoke. 


To think of a yoke is to be reminded of oxen; and in 
the Hebrew alphabet Aleph, the ox, is the symbol for the 
universal radiant energy, which is manifested as the solar 
force that causes almost every movement of terrestrial mat- 
ter. This force has a double activity, sometimes represented 
by two oxen—one white, the other black. To yoke and drive 
this team is to master the solar force. 


Figuratively, a yoke is anything that connects or binds. 
The captives of Rome and other nations of antiquity were 
made to pass under a symbolic yoke of spears, which repre- 
sented their state of bondage. Later the yoke was an em- 
blem of voluntary service, as in Jesus’ words “My yoke is 
easy.” 


Service, indeed, is the heart of all religion. ‘Faith 
without works is dead.” Acts are the proof of belief, which 
is only the beginning of the religious life. 
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The end or goal is knowledge, and action is the path 
which leads to it. “Perform thou the proper action; action 
is superior to inaction. Fools say, and not the wise, that 
renunciation and right performance of action are different. 
He who practices one perfectly receives the fruit of both,” 
says the Bhagavad Gita. 


Right performance of action is “yoga.” This term comes 
from the Sanskrit root meaning “to join,” to which we may 
also trace the noun “yoke.” Thus, without doing violence 
either to sense or to language, Jesus’ words, just quoted, 
might be rendered, “My yoga is easy.” 


Yoga leads to experimental union of the person with 
the Absolute. The religious leaders of the world—Moses, 
Buddha, Jesus, Paul, Mohammed—all had this experience. 
Yoga aims to enable us to share their certainty. “The teach- 
ers of the science of yoga,” says Vivekananda, “declare that 
religion is not only based upon the experience of ancient 
times but that no man can be religious until he has had the 
same perceptions himself. Yoga is the science which teaches 
us how to get these perceptions.” 


In practice, yoga resolves itself into the control of the 
physical and mental manifestations of Prana, which is the 
very force that the Hebrew typified by the ox. In agreement 
with other teachers who have experimented with this force, 
the yogis recognize its quality. 


They call its two currents “ida” and “pingala.” These 
are the white and black oxen, and the adept who masters 
them can do mighty works of power. Hence the object of all 
the exercises is to combine the two currents in rhythmic and 
harmonious activity. Success in this work is thus described 
by Vivekananda in “Raja Yoga’: 


“When the yogi becomes perfect there will be nothing in 
nature not under his control. All the powers of nature will 
obey him as his slaves, and when the ignorant see these 
powers of the yogi, they call them miracles.” 


On the assumption, then, that it represents a yoke, the 
primitive sign for Vau implies union and service, is an em- 


fen OR 
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blem of religion, and suggests a direct experience of life’s 
occult phases which transforms ordinary men into adepts. 


Similar implicits are connected with the letter name. 
In dealing with these we leave the precarious foothold of 
assumption for a firm basis of fact, since there is no doubt 


about the meaning of the word “Vau.” It is the Hebrew 
for “nail.” 


A more appropriate symbol for union would be hard to 
find. Nails, moreover, denote a special kind of union. For 
whether they be used to make boxes or to build houses, to 
fasten the parts of a toy or to join the timbers of a ship, 
they always combine several parts into a coherent whole. 
Every nail, as a sign of carpentry, building, and architecture 
suggests construction and organization. 


As a symbol for mental action, therefore, Vau must in- 
dicate a process which results in the production of more or 
less permanent mental structures—in the formation of sys- 
tems of thought or belief. Precisely this kind of mentation 
originated the propositions of the Secret Doctrine. 


The same kind of thinking found artistic expression in 
architecture; and the art of building, as the servant of re- 
ligion, has preserved all the important symbols and meas- 
urements of the sacred science. He who has a key to the 
geometrical basis of religious architecture, may assure him- 


self, not only of the antiquity but also of the accuracy of 
the Hidden Wisdom. 


Another set of implicits for Vau is derived from the 
practice of using nails as hooks. Thus employed, a nail 
represents a means whereby the support, aid, or influence of 
a superior power is communicated to something dependent. 
Religion, which claims to enable man to avail himself of 
the aid, support, and power of God, is such a means. 


A nail used as a hook is also a perfect symbol for yoga. 
A leading tenet of yoga philosophy is that personality is ab- 
solutely dependent upon Purusha, the real Self. Thus every 
mental exercise described by Patanjali and other masters of 
yoga is intended to overcome the illusion of personal inde- 
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pendence. The perfect yogi says with Jesus, “Of myself 
I can do nothing;” for he knows that his personality is no 


more than a vehicle through which the One Self manifests 
its omnipotence. 


No more; but also and emphatically, no less. The 
adept’s certainty that his personality is a manifesting center 
of omniscient and omnipotent Spirit is what enables him to 
perform his works of power. By the nail of yoga he hangs 
suspended from the One, confident in his knowledge of that 
which supports him. 


This notion of union is implied in every thought 
suggested by Vau. Among the links in this chain 
of related ideas are, affinity, agreement, harmony, conform- 
ity, and the like. Conformity brings to mind system and 
precedent; and to transmit system and precedent from gen- 
eration to generation requires instruction which involves 
communication and agreement between teacher and pupils. 
Thus Vau is a sign for revelation, definition, explanation, and 
interpretation. As a symbol for a phase of human con- 
sciousness, therefore, it corresponds to Intuition. 


As “V” or “U” Vau corresponds to the second letter of 
the sacred word AUM. In view of the fact that “A” the ox, 
is the first letter of the mystic syllable, this indicates a sig- 
nificant progression of ideas; first, the “A” or sign of the 
cosmic energy ; second, the “V” denoting the means for con- 
trolling that energy, and a method for revealing the secret 
of control; and third, the “M” which, as will be shown in 
Chapter XIV, stands for the synthesis or manifestation, 


whereby the potency of the Supreme Reality is actualized 
in the phenomenal world. 


The second letter in AUM also represents Vishnu, whose 
eighth avatar, Krishna, revealed the principles of yoga to 
Arjuna in the Bhagavad Gita. To Hindus, therefore, as well 
as to Hebrews, the letter “V” suggests revelation; and that 
revelation is really Intuition—instruction imparted by the 
Higher Self—is directly stated by the Gita, when it makes 
Krishna declare, “I am the Ego seated in the hearts of men.” 
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In a lecture on the Vedas, Max Mueller says: 


“The name for revelation in Sanskrit is ‘Sruti,’ which 
means hearing, and this title distinguishes the Vedic hymns, 
and at a later time the Brahmanas also, from all other 
works, which, however sacred and authoritative to the 
Hindu mind, are admitted to have been composed by human 
authors.” 


The Bible relates that the Lord spoke to Moses, called 
Samuel in the night, and made Himself known to Elijah by 
a “still, small voice.’ When Jesus declared, “As I hear, I 
judge,” he testified that his consciousness of the Divine 
Presence was an auditory perception. On the road to Da- 
mascus, Paul heard a Voice that not only changed the whole 
course of his life, but, through that change in him, worked 
a transformation that has affected the lives of all mankind. 
Mohammedans believe that the greater part of the Koran 
was dictated to the Prophet by Gabriel, whose presence was 
usually announced by the sound of a bell. Swedenborg 
writes of things heard in Heaven. Theosophists prepare 
themselves for instruction by the Voice of Silence. 


Thus hearing, which unites mankind by the bonds of 
language, is also the link between the Divine Mind and its 
human expressions. Vau, sign of union and of revelation, 
is therefore made the symbol of hearing in the Sepher Yet- 
zirah. 


Hindu philosophy teaches that the subtle principle of 
hearing is Akasha, which is the root of all matter. “Every- 
thing that has form, everything that is the result of com- 
pounds, is evolved out of this Akasha. It is the Akasha that 
becomes the air, that becomes the liquids, that becomes the 
solids ; it is the Akasha that becomes the sun, the earth, the 
moon, the stars, the comets; it is the Akasha that becomes 
the body, the animal body, the plants, every form that we see, 
everything that can be sensed, everything that exists. It it- 
self cannot be perceived; it is so subtle that it is beyond all 
ordinary perception; it can only be seen when it has become 
gross, has taken form. At the beginning of creation there is 
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only this Akasha; at the end of the cycle the solids, the liquids 
and the gases all melt into the Akasha again, and the next 
creation similarly proceeds out of this Akasha.’—(Vive- 
kananda, “Raja Yoga,” page 29.) 


As the all-pervading Tattva, Akasha is the link between 
all torms. It connects all the bodies in the universe, as nails 
hold together the planks in a building. This uniting principle, 
remember, is the source of the sense of hearing. Thus the 
Hindu, as well as the Hebrew, conception of that sense is 
adequately symbolized by Vau. 


Astronomically Vau corresponds to Taurus, the ox or 
bull. This reminds us that Vau is probably the “yoke.” 
Taurus rules the neck and throat. The neck implies both 
union and support, because it joins the head, containing the 
higher centres of the cosmic energy, to the body, wherein 
thought is transformed into action. Thought, morever, is 
unuttered speech; the words that embody it are formed in 
the throat; and their proper formation depends almost 
wholly upon hearing. 


The Sephirotic path assigned to Vau is Triumphant and 
Eternal Intelligence, “the delight of glory, and the paradise 
of pleasure prepared for the just.” It is the third emanation 
from the Illuminating Intelligence of Chokmah, which it 
joins to the Measuring, Cohesive, or Receptacular Intelli- 
gence of Chesed. (See diagram in Chapter I.) 


“Triumphant” and “Eternal,” in very truth, is the men- 
tal state which is the goal of yoga. The perfect yogi tri- 
umphs over the illusions of personal existence, and conquers 
the limitations of environment which restrict the freedom of 
ordinary men. His knowledge of truth liberates him from 
the shackles of circumstance. His knowledge is eternal, for 
it is identical with the self-consciousness of Purusha, the 
changeless and everlasting. Hindus call this knowledge 
“Bliss Absolute,” and Kabbalists merely expand the Hindu 
definition when they say this path is “the delight of glory and 
the paradise of pleasure.” 


This experimental knowledge of the Supreme Reality 
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bears fruit in accurate and comprehensive knowledge of 
nature. Kabbalists term this understanding of natural 
laws “Measuring” or “Cohesive” Intelligence, because it 
literally takes the measure of all things, and embraces the 
whole scheme of creation within its transcendent compre- 
hension. As Vivekananda puts it, “If a man goes into Sam- 
adhi, if he goes into it a fool, he comes out a sage.” 


He learns his identity with the Supreme Spirit, and 
perceives that Spirit as being identical with the Ego in every 
human heart. For a yogi this perception is not merely the 
assent of his intellect to a reasonable inference from the 
hypothesis that Spirit is omnipresent. It is a living exper- 
ience. Never can he forget it. It makes him a saint, and 
inspires him with love toward all creatures. Hence its fruit 
is mercy. Kabbalists therefore say that the path corres- 
ponding to Vau completes itself in the Sephirah of Divine 
Mercy. 


The Tarot card symbolizing the implicits of the letter 
Vau is numbered Five. The mathematical properties of 
this number, and its many correspondences in nature, caused 
it to be regarded with especial veneration by the ancients. 
Hindu teachers give it prominence in their philosophical 
and magical treatises. The Greeks and Romans used it as 
a talisman to ward off evil spirits. In Gothic art it was a 
symbol of sacrifice, having a significance similar to that of 
the yoke. Western occultism, as interpreted by Eliphas 
Levi, explains it as follows: 


“By the addition of unity to the quaternary, we obtain 
together and separately, the idea of divine synthesis and 
analysis and attain the number Five, which is that of the 
soul, represented by the quintessence resulting from the 
equilibrium of the four magical elements, and by the sub- 
lime and mysterious pentagram. The quinary is the re- 
ligious number, for it is that of the Deity joined to that of 
the woman. In the Tarot this number is represented by 
the high priest or spiritual autocrat.” 


As the combination of unity with the quaternary, Five 
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stands for a synthesis of ideas implied by the Magician and 
the Emperor; (1 +4); as the number of the Deity joined to 
that of the woman, it brings together the ideas behind the 
symbolism of the Empress and the High Priestess (3+ 2). 
Thus the Hierophant (5) combines the magic power, knowl- 
edge of natural laws, and initiative brought to mind by the 
Magician, with the authority, control, and constructive 
power indicated by the Emperor; and he also typifies the re- 
ceptivity of the High Priestess joined to the generative 
power of the Empress. 


The geometrical symbol for Five is the pentagram. 
Eliphas Levi says this figure “expresses the mind’s domina- 
tion over the elements, and by this sign we bind the demons 
of the air, the spirits of fire, the spectres of water and the 
ghosts of earth.” 


“All the mysteries of magic,” he continues, “all figures 
of occultism, all Kabbalistic keys of prophecy, are resumed 
in the sign of the pentagram, which Paracelsus proclaims to 
be the greatest and most potent of all. It is, indeed, the 
sign of the absolute and universal synthesis.” 


The same writer calls attention to the importance of 
the pentagram in spiritual alchemy. He says it “designates 
the unique Athanor of the Hermetists of the highest grade, 
the chemical instrument, complete as the world and precise 
as mathematics themselves, by which that which is ethereal 
is separated from that which is gross, and the fixed is divided 
from the volatile.” 


In Hindu symbology, its five points represent the five 
Tattvas, the five modifications of the all-pervading Akasha, 
which are also the subtle principles of the five senses. The 
yogi seeks to control these principles, and the pentagram 


denotes his whole personality with its gross and its subtle 
bodies. 


In his “Kabbalah of Numbers,” Sepharial gives an ex- 
tended interpretation of the number Five, from which, as 
being especially applicable to the fifth major trump, we may 
select the following: 
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“Fatherhood; harvesting; reproduction of self in the 
material world; rewards and punishments; propagation; ex- 
pansion; inclusiveness; comprehension; understanding; 
judgment.” 


The Hierophant—called the Pope in medieval Tarots— 
is the father of the Church, which has for its great work 
the harvesting of souls. He is the official spokesman of a 
doctrine which, both exoterically and esoterically, is largely 
concerned with the laws of self-reproduction in the mate- 
rial world. The religious doctrine about rewards and pun- 
ishments is an important key to the esoteric laws of self- 
reproduction. The Church carries on an active propaganda, 
by means of which it seeks to expand itself throughout the 
world. It promises to impart comprehension and under- 
standing to those who obey its precepts. The Hierophant, 
as the head of the Church, is the type of all that the Church 
embodies. 


In some versions of the Tarot he is called the High 
Priest. Literally, this title means “chief masculine elder ;” 
and it emphasizes the idea that the true head of the Church 
is not an earthly being. Our “High Priest after the Order 
of Melchizedek” is the Originating Principle of the Uni- 
verse, the Supreme Purusha. 


I agree with Mr. Waite, however, that the best name 
for this card is the Hierophant. This was the title of the 
priests who initiated candidates at Eleusis. The word means 
“revealer of sacred mysteries.” 


Now, “sacred” means holy, or perfect, and so implies 
completeness. The great arcanum of all initiations, no mat- 
ter how diverse they may be in externals, is the mystery of 
the Divine Completeness. This is the mystery of the One 
that is the All. 


Human hierophants merely repeat the original revela- 
tion imparted to the ancient sages by the Supreme Self, who 
is the Teacher of teachers. “I am the Author of the Ve- 
danta,” savs Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita. The New Testa- 
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ment has a parallel doctrine: ‘Call no man Rabbi, for one is 
your Master, even Christ.” 


Just as the various titles of the fifth trump have the 
same essential meaning, so the various designs differ only as 
to superficial details. Mr. Waite thinks that in its primitive 
form the picture did not represent the Roman Pontiff, but 
gives no reasons for his opinion. If the cards were invented 
in Europe (and to believe this seems as reasonable as to ac- 
cept any of the fanciful accounts of their origin in Egypt, 
India, or China), the primitive symbolism would almost cer- 
tainly have represented the Supreme Teacher as the Pope. 


He sits between two columns, which for Eliphas Levi 
are those of Hermes and Solomon, while P. Christian and 
Papus agree that they are the columns of the sanctuary of 
Isis. Mr. Waite, rejecting these views, holds that the pil- 
lars are not those of the High Priestess; and his version of 
the Tarot is drawn to fit his theory. 


None of the ancient packs affords definite proof as to the 
correctness of any of these opinions. They simply show 
two pillars which may or may not be those of Establishment 
and Strength. I incline, however, to the view that the pil- 
lars of the Hierophant are those of the High Priestess, be- 
cause there are so many other analogies between these 
two trumps. 


In my new version, therefore, I have seated the Hiero- 
phant between Jakin and Bohas. It will be noticed that the 
position of the pillars is the reverse of that shown in the 
second trump. The white pillar is at the High Priest’s right 
and the black one is at his left. This is to show that he sits 
behind the High Priestess, on the other side of the veil that 
hangs between the columns. She is at the entrance to the 
sanctuary. He is within the Holy of Holies. 


The veil is the same as that which hangs behind the 
High Priestess; but its ornamentation is different, because 
Maya has two aspects. From the point of view symbolized 
by the High Priestess, the veil suggests the operation of 
two separate principles represented by the masculine pine- 
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cone and the feminine rose; but seen from within, these two, 
though distinct, are not separate. Hence the unit of design 
in the embroidery on the Hierophant’s side of the veil is a 
white trefoil in a black circle. 


The Hierophant’s tiara, like that of the High Priestess, 
is a triple crown, denoting dominion in three worlds. It is 
not exactly the same, however, for at the top, instead of a 
crescent, it has either a dotted circle or a Greek cross. Thus 
the Hierophant is crowned with the sun, as the High Priest- 
ess 1s crowned with the moon. He is the source of light; 
she is the reflection. 


His beard indicates his identity with the Emperor. In 
these two pictures the Tarot shows one person holding two 
positions; and reminds us that royalty and priesthood orig- 
inally went together. The supreme temporal power and the 
supreme spiritual authority are one in essence. 


With his right hand the Hierophant makes the sign of 
esotericism, reminding us, as Mr. Waite: says, of “the dis- 
tinction between the manifest and concealed parts of doc- 
trine.” It also denotes meditation and silence. 


These however, are lesser mysteries. To perceive the 
deeper significance of this sign we must recognize its phallic 
origin, remembering that its meaning goes far beyond the 
physical facts that suggested it. It denotes the union of 
the visible and invisible. The visible is the lingam or mascu- 
line triad, corresponding to the trefoils on the veil, and repre- 
sented by the two opened fingers and thumb. The invisible 
is the yoni, because the feminine phases of the generative 
process are hidden within the body of the woman. It corre- 
sponds to the black circles enclosing the trefoils, and is repre- 
sented by the two closed fingers because two is the number 
of the woman. 


The triple cross in the Hierophant’s left hand is also 
a very ancient symbol of union, a conventionalized palm with 
seven branches. The three bars are the three feminine 
“gates of life,’ the external, middle and interior barriers, 
with their openings. The upright is the lingam. The three 
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bars also denote the three qualities of Prakriti. The lowest, 
or outermost, is Tamas, the quality of matter on the physical 
plane; the middle is Rajas, the astral; and Sattva, the spir- 
itual, is innermost and highest. 


The Hierophant wears three garments; the inner 1s 
white; the middle, blue; and the outer, scarlet. He is there- 
fore clothed in light, water and fire. It will be remembered, 
moreover, that the Magician wears a white tunic and a red 
robe, while the dress of the High Priestess is blue. Thus 
the Hierophant’s vestments indicate that he combines the 
functions of the Magician and the High Priestess. 


Before him kneel two priests. In Mr. Waite’s Tarot 
they.wear albs, one of which is embroidered with lilies, the 
other with roses. This is ingenious, for it implies that the 
ministers personify the principles typified by the lilies and 
roses in the Magician’s garden. To make the correspond- 
ence wholly consistent, however, the wearer of the rose- 
embroidered alb should be a woman, since roses are sym- 
bols of Prakriti. Interesting and suggestive then, as Mr. 
Waite’s variation may be, it is not only a radical departure 
from the traditional picture, but it also involves a contradic- 
tion in the terms of the symbolism. To avoid this, I adhere 
to the older design; which shows one priest wearing red, the 
other, black. 


Red is the color of Rajas, passion and action; black 
stands for Tamas, ignorance and inertia. The priests there- 
fore denote human passions and ignorance brought under 
the control of the real Self, and acting as ministers to whom 
he communicates his wisdom and entrusts the execution of 
his will. 


Their heads are tonsured, to show that they represent 
specializations of the universal radiant energy; for the ton- 
sure is a very ancient sun-symbol. The implicit is that both 
passion and ignorance are states of Prana, as it is expressed 
through the human organism. A single force enters into 
both conditions. 


In yoga practice both are made to obey the will of 
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the adept. All the exercises involving restraint make use of 
inertia, or Tamas; those that transfer Prana from lower to 
higher centers of expression partake of the quality of action 
or Rajas. The gross body of a yogi in Samadhi is inert and 
apparently lifeless (Tamas); but his higher vehicles are 
intensely active (Rajas). 

Such, in brief, are some of the implicits of this picture. 
Other interpretations will be suggested to the student, as 
he becomes ready for them. They will be revealed by the 
very Teacher symbolized by this trump. 


Nothing is hid from the Hierophant, for he is the All- 
Knower. In his transcendent comprehension are embraced 
Past, Present, and Future. He knows the totality of mani- 
festation and grasps every detail in that stupendous whole. 
He therefore knows the true history of the Tarot, and all 
the meanings of every symbol. 


He knows also every thought of every person; per- 
ceives the exact stage of development attained by each; and 
understands precisely what each one needs. Our most secret 
aims and aspirations are an open book to him. He already 
knows whatever we want to know; and he is willing and 
able to solve all our problems. 


“Take my yoke upon you; learn of me; ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you free,” 
is the Christian promise. It is essentially the same as the 
declaration of the Gita: “I am the Ego seated in the hearts 
of men; be with thy mind fixed on me, be my devotee, my 
worshipper, bow down to me and thou shalt come even to 
me; take sanctuary with me alone. I shall liberate thee 
from all sins; do thou not grieve!” 


The Hierophant is the maker of these promises in every 
age; for there are not many gods, but one Spirit. That One, 
from generation to generation, repeats to mankind the same 
triumphant and eternal truth: “All things are from One; 
from that One nothing can be separated; realize thine iden- 
tity with Him and be free.” 

To be continued 
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THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY 
AN INNATE IDEA 


By Eduard Herrmann 


a 


LATO says that knowledge is_ recollection of 
experiences gathered in this or other lives, and if 
we consider the progress due to evolution we must 
confess that if the knowledge which humanity has 

gained in the course of time could be forgotten, progress 
would be impossible. Recollection is the means by which 
we progress. This is best shown in the arts and sciences, 
which, in the course of centuries, have become so intricate 
; that it takes almost a life to study and to master them. It 
is safe to say that the greater part of those who devote their 
lives to an art or to a science, are unable to advance it any 
further and must be satisfied to keep it in that state of 
development in which it has been delivered to them. They 
are the custodians of that art or science; their knowledge 
of it is based on the experiences and studies of their whole 
life, and they can be well satisfied if that life is sufficient to 
guide them to a certain mastery in an art or science. To 
advance it beyond the generally known limits necessitates 
talent, and in a higher degree genius. Talent is the uncon- 
scious recollection of knowledge, acquired in a moderate 
degree, in a former life; genius is an unconscious recollec- 
tion of an enormous amount of knowledge gained in a former 
life. Talent and genius first manifest themselves as a strong 
predilection, even as a passion, for a certain art or science. 
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They are a hint of nature which ought not to be overlooked 
by the parents and guardians; for that hint truly says: “My 
soul has already tasted the delights of this art or science, it 
has experience in it, it is not at all difficult, and I am anxious 
to learn more of it. Children with talent are sure to make 
rapid progress, in comparison with other children, because 
they need only to refresh the knowledge gotten in a former 
life, while the others have to gain it anew. On those gifted 
children depends the further progress of art and science. 
Still more decided is the influence which a genius exerts, 
because in his case it is one who brings into the new body 
the deep knowledge which led him in his time to the pinnacle 
of a certain art or science. This explains the strange cases 
of children who manifest a technical mastership in very 
early years and thereby arouse the admiration of the whole 
world—a dangerous thing, because many have been spoiled 
by it, while others have been prevented from reaching that 
greatness in their art to which they were destined from 
nature and by their own efforts in a former life. But if the 
circumstances are fortunate, and especially if the character 
of the child is impervious to temptations, then the world 
will be benefited by the blossoming of the genius, and art 
will progress. 


I have advanced this example to show that knowledge is 
recollection, as Plato says. It does not matter whether we 
remember acquiring that knowledge in previous times or 
not, it is in the soul when we are born, and we use it as 
soon as that is possible. That this knowledge or talent is 
not transmitted from parents to offspring is proven by the 
fact that not all the children of the same parents have it, and, 
what is of still greater significance, that the parents them- 
selves rarely possess it. Alfred Russell Wallace says that 
the character of the parents tends to be transmitted to their 
offspring,’ yet he means only the physical aspect of char- 
acter, for in another chapter he affirms that the effects of 
education and training are not hereditary,’ and that is ex- 
actly what we say. 





1Social Environment and Moral Progress, page 13. 
2Ibid, page 123. 
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Those effects are stored up in the individual souls and 
become later the so-called innate ideas. Webster defines 
them as follows: “Innate ideas are such as are supposed to 
be stamped on the mind when existence begins’”—before ex- 
istence begins would be more correct, because otherwise the 
questions cannot be avoided; by whom are they thus stamped 
on the mind? and why are they not stamped on the minds 
of all? Dangerous questions which involve the justice of 
God. But if we say: “Innate ideas are such as are sup- 
posed to have been stamped on the mind before this period 
of physical existence began” then everything becomes clear, 
for it presupposes other existences in which those now innate 
ideas were experiences, and became accumulated knowledge. 
All innate ideas must be traced to former periods of exist- 
ence, whether in the spiritual or physical worlds. The in- 
nate ideas pertaining to the physical world are related to 
arts, sciences, and in general to things which are useful or 
otherwise, in this physical life, and they can only have been 
acquired in and through the struggle for existence. The 
innate ideas pertaining to the spiritual world are the abstract 
ideas of truth, beauty, justice, goodness, morality, immor- 
tality ; in short, the perfect ideas and virtues we attribute to 
Divinity and which we unconsciously strive to imitate. 
They are the springs of humanity’s true evolution and no 
living soul can for any length of time stand against their 
irresistible influence. Those who attempt to resist are 
thrown out of physical existence. So is explained the de- 
cline and ruin of whole nations, as well as of individuals. 
It is sometimes asserted that those virtues which we have 
called the innate ideas of truth, beauty, justice, are not to 
be found among uncivilized people and that they must be 
regarded as the efflorescence of the highest civilization. Let 
me quote here once more from A. H. Wallace, the contem- 
porary of Darwin, and a great naturalist, who certainly must 
have known what he was saying when he stated: “Many 
entirely ignore the undoubted fact that affection, sympathy, 
compassion form as essential a part of human nature as do 
the higher intellectual and moral faculties; that in the very 
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earliest periods of history and among the very lowest of 
existing savages they are fully manifested, not merely be- 
tween the members of the same family, but throughout the 
whole tribe and also in most cases to every stranger who 
is not a known or imagined enemy. . . . Hospitality 
is, in fact, one of the most general of all human virtues, and 
in some cases is almost a religion. It is an inherent part 
of what constitutes human nature, and it is directly antago- 
nistic to the rigid law of natural selection which has uni- 
versally prevailed throughout the lower animal world.” 


Darwin says of the savages on a small island near Fa- 
biti: “I cannot sufficiently express our surprise at the ex- 
treme good sense, the reasoning powers, moderation, can- 
dor, and prompt resolution which were displayed on all 
sides.”’ 

Captain Cook speaks of the natives of the Friendly Isles 
as being “liberal, brave, open and candid, without either 
suspicion or treachery, cruelty or revenge.” Many other 
illustrations of both intelligence and morality are met with 
among savage races in all parts of the world; and these, 
taken as a whole, show a substantial identity of human 
character, both moral and emotional, with no marked superi- 
ority in any race or country.* It also shows that the noble 
ideas which have so great an influence on the evolution of 
humanity must be innate ideas, because they cannot have 
been taught to those savages who, notwithstanding, possess 
them. If anything can prove the divine origin of man, it 
must be those innate ideas, because any idea which cannot 
be traced to a physical terrestrial cause like the inborn ideas 
and aptitudes for art, must have another, a spiritual cause. 
That is to say, the soul must have received at some time, 1n 
a higher world, impressions of truth, beauty, justice, good- 
ness, morality, immortality, which in this lower world mani- 
fest as innate ideas and can never be entirely overpowered 
by the material restrictions with which the embodied soul 1s 
surrounded. Thus those innate ideas become the guiding 
powers in our moral evolution. 





"Ibid. p. 112. 
‘Ibid. p. 43. 
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The most important of these ideas is undoubtedly the be- 
lief in immortality, because it urges man incessantly to ac- 
quire those other virtues which are necessary for eternal life 
and happiness. It may therefore be of interest to study 
this question with the special purpose, to show that at all 
times and in all conditions of human existence it was held 
in high esteem by man and played a most important part in 
his moral and intellectual development. In fact, it is the all 
important which presents itself to the deepest thinker, as 
well as to the humblest who is able to grasp the meaning of 
death. Especially in our time, which has discovered the law 
of indestructibility, the question of the survival of the soul 
has become of greater significance than ever, because we 
want to know why this law should not be applicable to that 
conscious force which we call the soul, since it has been 
shown by science that the law of indestructibility governs 
all the manifestations of life. 


Archaeology has taught us a great deal about the primi- 
tive belief of vanished races of whose existence we would not 
know a thing were it not for the very old and shapeless mon- 
uments, the Celtic cromlechs and menhirs, the inscriptions 
of which have been deciphered by our scientists. The draw- 
ings and crude signs always point to the hope and belief in 
the survival of the soul and even in its reincarnation. The 
same belief may be found today among the savages and wild 
tribes who have not yet come in contact with our civilization. 
In their weirdest superstitions and religious customs there 
is the anxious endeavor to help in satisfying the new require- 
ments of the departed souls. There is hardly any savage 
tribe who does not believe in ghosts, appearances of the dead 
and in the nature spirits. Primitive people firmly believe 
that death does not destroy all of the human being, but 
allows a part of it to survive; that this part is able to exert 
an influence on the living and that it may manifest in certain 
ways if the prescribed sacrifice consisting of incantations, 
offering of victuals, animal and even human blood, is not neg- 
lected. It would lead us too far to search for the causes of 
the peculiar belief of the savages, that the surviving prin- 
ciple leads a semi-material, semi-conscious existence and is 
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unable to disengage itself entirely from the physical body. 
But it is probable that some of these primitive people are 
able to see the astral body of departed ones and they describe 
it to the others as that shadow which is so often mentioned 
on the ancient monuments and in the myths of many nations. 


It is interesting to note the development to higher con- 
ceptions, which the primitive belief in the continued exist- 
ence of the soul has taken. The savage races all believe that 
the surviving principle is confined in the grave, unable to 
leave the body entirely. There it leads a semi-conscious life, 
similar to the one it had while in the body. It is therefore 
the duty of the living to provide the departed with food and 
clothing, with arrows and other weapons for fighting and 
hunting. The chieftains are buried with their horses, wives 
and slaves, in order to provide them with a suitable escort. 
In short, the grave is the final residence, where the shadow 
continues the accustomed life. Woe to him who desecrates 
that grave; he is sure to be persecuted by the ghost of the 
departed and by misfortune, all his life. This notion is still 
prevalent among the Chinese. 


At a later stage the conception of survival becomes less 
material; the souls of the dead are supposed to be able to 
leave the tomb, and to enjoy life in other regions; they do not 
now need objects of physical life, although their pleasures 
seem to be rather physical, too, as in the paradise of Mo- 
hamedans and Wodan’s heaven of the Teutons. Here begins 
already the higher idea of reward and punishment, for only 
very brave warriors are worthy to participate in Wodan’s 
festivities, while the cowards and liars and adulterers are 
sent to Hel, the dark place, the Hades of the Greeks and 
Romans. The more humanity progresses in knowledge and 
understanding the more its conceptions of the future life 
become spiritualized and proportioned to the deeds of the 
present lift. This ennobling influence of the belief in im- 
mortality is egotistical, it is true, and it will remain so until 
man becomes less egotistic himself and learns to lead a good 
and moral life for the sake of goodness and morality alone, 


and not from expectation of reward or from fear of punish- 
ment. 
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If we further study the rough-hewn monuments of 
people long extinct and their crude drawings, we find indica- 
tions of a belief, not only in the survival of the soul but also 
inreincarnation. This is at least what several archaeologists 
like M. Lodi and Troyan claim to have deciphered from those 
primitive symbols. An interesting explanation of that pe- 
culiar custom of the ancient Peruvians, a custom which was 
universally respected among primitive races, of burying a 
body in the same bent-up position as that of an unborn 
foetus, is given by Mr. Worsinsky. In his opinion, only the 
belief in a resurrection could have induced primitive man to 
force a corpse into an unnatural attitude which it was only 
possible to preserve with great difficulty. They wished 
when intrusting a body to the earth to show that they were 
replacing it in the womb of mankind’s universal mother, 
there to await a new birth. ‘Many similar testimonies to 
the belief in resurrection or reincarnation have been found 
in graves dating from the Stone Age and on very old monu- 
ments of prehistoric generations.” 


If we now consider the savage races of our own time, 
we shall find the same superstitious belief in an invisible 
world and in the survival of something after death. It 
seems to be the general belief of mankind, which presents 
itself in all possible and often contradictory forms. While 
it is true that this belief contributed and still contributes 
most to human progress, yet it cannot be denied that its 
misunderstanding has caused much evil and suffering. So 
may cannibalism, as still practiced in Queensland, New Zea- 
land, and Central Africa, have had its origin in the idea that 
it is best to re-embody the dead in a living being by eating it 
and absorbing the qualities of the soul. Toa similar thought 
may be due the practice to kill the old people before they 
have lost all their strength, which would be a detriment for 
the soul when she arrives in the other world. Why shudder 
at the monstrosities and barbarities of savages, when we 
need go back only a few hundred years, to see thousands of 
people burnt alive by Christians, in order to save their souls 
for heaven? 
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If we now consider the belief of ancient civilized people, 
we find that among them the Chaldeans or Babylonians are 
less known, though their antiquity is probably not older than 
that of Egypt. Until lately the writings of Berosus, Hero- 
dotus, and a few passages in the Bible were the only sources 
from which we could gather a little knowledge about them; 
but that has changed since modern excavations have brought 
to light thousands of brick tablets stamped with cuneiform 
characters, which tell us the story of that remarkable people 
which lived and prospered about 6000 years ago. The Se- 
mitic nations, with Greece, Egypt, and even Europe, were all 
influenced by the Accadians (Highlanders), the earliest in- 
habitants of Babylonia. The signs of the Zodiac, the week of 
seven days, the account of the deluge, magic, astronomy, 
astrology, the monetary system, all are to be found in the 
cuneiform writings, according to which the civilization of the 
ancient Babylonians must have been high. 


What interests us most here, is the religion of these 
Sabylonians, which consisted in the worship of the powers of 
nature, represented by Baal, identified with the sun, and 
Baaltis, the goddess of the earth. At a later time the re- 
ligion of the Chaldeans rose to lofty conceptions, was free 
of idolatry, and strongly affirmed the immortality of the soul, 
which they considered to be a complex whole, consisting of 
the vital principle and of the spiritual element; the first one 
remaining in the grave while the other escapes into spiritual 
regions. Pausanias in his fourth book informs us that the 
Chaldean Magi taught the eternity of the future life, the 
reward of good men and the punishment of evil ones after 
death. So great was the influence of this teaching and the 
belief in survival that like the old Egyptians, the Chaldeans 
devoted much time to preparation for a future life, regarding 
the present as a necessary prelude for it. Their conception of 
heaven and hell is superior to that of our orthodox Chris- 
tians, because the Chaldeans taught that at the end of the 
world even the most wicked men will have become pure and 
divine ;” that all antagonism between good and evil which 





‘Plutarch, On Isis and Osiris. 
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now actuates humanity, will then cease; that Ahura Mazda, 
the spirit of truth, light, love, will be dominant everywhere, 
and Ormuzd (good) being victorious over Ahriman (evil) 
will be the only true God, the recognition of which is neces- 
sary for salvation. The great and noble teaching of Zoroas- 
ter (said to have lived 2000 or 5000 years B. C.) did much to 
purify this religion. It is he who conceived the idea of one 
supreme God “the creator of the earthly and spiritual life, 
the lord of the whole universe, at whose hands are all the 
creatures.” One of the principal dogmas of Zoroaster was 
that of immortality, which, according to many, became in 
time a Jewish and then a Christian dogma. The resurrection 
of the body is also an original doctrine of Zoroaster’s. It is 
clearly indicated in the Zend-Avesta. Even the Messiah, the 
restorer of life, is mentioned; in fact, enough striking points 
of contact with Jewish and Christian notions may be found 
there to substantiate the claim that these two religions are 
the daughters of the Zoroastrian teaching. Points of contact 
with the religious teaching of the Hindus and especially 
with Buddhism, may also be found, such as the demand of 
kindness to animals which are supposed to have a soul, in 
course of development; the universal kinship of all living 
beings; the belief in the “Feruer,”’ our invisible form which 
through our deed and thoughts waxes stronger and finallv 
leads the soul to heaven; the belief that the soul of man has 
to pass through many existences until it is purified; all its 
good deeds and acts being gathered up in the spiritual form 
which is thereby more and more perfected, until at last it 
becomes conscious of all its former lives. The beauty of this 
religion lies in the unshaken belief in immortality, and in the 
kindness towards all living things, even plants and animals. 
To beautify the earth, to make it a happy and joyous dwell- 
ing place for all, is the sacred duty of man. 


Of the Egyptians we know much more than of the Chal- 
deans. Thousands of years ago the great men of other na- 
tions went to Egypt in search of knowledge. Even today 
the influence of that strangely mysterious country may be 
felt by us who are only beginning to recognize how far the 
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Egyptians were advanced in science, in art and in philosophy. 
There have been few races who were so deeply interested in 
the mystery of life and death, in the hidden powers of the 
human soul and in the question of immortality, as were the 
Egyptians. What was, on these matters, taught in their 
celebrated Mysteries, would probably bring about a revolu- 
tion in our religious views, if we ever could get hold of those 
teachings. Naturally, the religious views of the Egyptians 
must have undergone many changes during their several 
thousand years of existence, but about the fundamental idea 
of the survival of the soul, there was never a doubt. The 
human soul, called Ab, is a ray of the Divinity, and can never 
perish; it is enveloped in an immaterial body which has the 
same shape as the physical body. The immaterial body 
(shan) is the same as our astral double; it can be evoked. 
Ab, the soul, is responsible for our thoughts and acts; it is 
judged and rewarded or punished after death. Of shan, the 
double, great care was taken especially in regard to the 
nourishment, because the Egyptians believed that all impure 
food contaminates it and through it the soul. Cleanliness 
was scrupulously observed; even contact with foreigners 
was avoided as far as possible. The reason for the great care 
which the Egyptians bestowed on the remains of their dead 
is to be found in the belief that the double ought not to 
leave the tomb, but wait there for the resurrection of the 
body. while the soul, after separation from body, and double, 
proceeds to the Hall of Judgment. There the soul must 
clear itself from all sins before it is allowed to see the high- 
est of the Gods, Isis, face to face; but if found guilty, the 
soul is dispatched into the kingdom of darkness, where trials 
await her, which are so vividly described in Dante’s Inferno. 
There is little doubt that the Egyptians believed in reincar- 
nation, before this belief deteriorated with them into that of 
metempsychosis, for Pythagoras, who was an initiate of 
the Egyptian Mysteries, always taught reincarnation. Even 
when metempsychosis became the ruling dogma, the re- 
embodiment of human souls in animal bodies was reserved 
for criminals and wicked men. In this case the animals them- 
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selves became unclean, while as a rule they also were con- 
sidered worthy to receive a ray of the divine spirit. 


We shall now consider the belief of that country which, 
as far as we know, is not only the oldest in civilization, but 
also the richest in metaphysical knowledge and in deep philo- 
sophical thinkers—India. The words of Bacon: “A little 
knowledge inclineth a man to atheism, but depth in phil- 
osophy bringeth his mind back to religion,” may be fitly ap- 
plied to this country. For if there ever was room for unbe- 
lief in immortality, it must have been in those times when 
the people were steeped in ignorance, but history does not 
tell us anything of those times in India. Although its tra- 
ditions go back some ten thousand years, yet we find always 
a sublime spiritual philosophy and a firm belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul. That belief seems to be innate in the 
Hindu mind, as it is in that of all primitive men. At the 
beginning of their history the Hindus clung to ancestor 
worship, and in Brahmanism it is preserved to a great ex- 
tent; the Pitris, forefathers and protectors, being deserving 
objects of veneration. The book of Manu even conditions 
the admittance to heaven on the faithful observance of sac- 
rifice and prayer at the grave of parents. One of these 
prayers reads, “May the sons and descendants of our sons 
never fail to offer us rice, boiled in milk, honey and clarified 
butter, on the thirteenth day of the moon, at the hour when 
the shadow of the elephant sinks in the east.’”’ We do not 
know when the twelve books of Manu were written, nor by 
whom, but they must be very old, probably the oldest books 
we have so far discovered. They treat of cosmogony, meta- 
physics, the art of government, the rights and duties of 
woman, the state of the soul in life and after death. In it 
and in the Vedas, hoary with age, we find the survival of 
the soul emphatically affirmed, as in the following verse: 
“When the man is smitten of death, his breath goeth back to 
Vay, his life to the Sun. But there remains of him that 
which is forever undying.” 


This belief in immortality, coupled with that of reincar- 
nation, are at the foundations of the two great religions of 
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India, Brahmanism and Buddhism. They are the causes of 
the greater morality of the orthodox Hindus, as compared 
with other nations, and of that beautiful reverence for all 
living things, which we find in a similar degree, only among 
the Parsees. The teaching of reincarnation, which of course 
includes that of immortality, is seen in all the Hindu litera- 
ture, especially in the Upanishads, less frequently, in the 
Vedas, and most of the widely differing philosophic systems 
admit it. But while the majority of ancient people who held 
the same belief, joyfully accepted it as a means for improve- 
ment of the soul through continuous new experiences in new 
bodies, the Hindus came to entirely contrary results. They 
dreaded new incarnations as punishments for evil deeds, 
which carried the danger of tying the soul again and 
again to this world of misery and suffering (karma). In 
consequence of this depressing thought the greatest desire 
of most of the Hindu sects, certainly of the Buddhists, is to 
put an end to the cycle of re-embodiments, according to the 
teachings of Buddha. This idea is undoubtedly the cause of 
that fateful inactivity and indifference to physical improve- 
ment and progress, which appears in India and which makes 
that noble country so dependent on stronger and more ener- 
getic powers, whose ultimate aim is the greater develop- 
ment of the material side of nature. It seems that the 
ereater part of humanity is not yet fit for a life of con- 
templation and renunciation. Much more sorrow, suffering 
and misery is needed to make us understand that the plea- 
sures of physical life are all transitory and none of them 
can ever lead to that true happiness for which every human 
soul is passionately and perseveringly longing. And why 
has it that ardent desire for supreme, eternal happiness? 
Because it is an innate idea, an unconscious recollection, 
acquired ages ago, when the human soul was a god and 
worthy to live among celestial beings. Man was a god and 
will rebecome a god,” says the Secret Doctrine, but we shall 
have to fight for it, and our swords and shields in this glori- 
ous fight is our unconquerable belief in Immortality and in 
Reincarnation. 











WANTED: A CRITERION OF DUTIES 
By Helen Stone Tuzo 


NE beautiful moonlight night, about twenty-five 
years ago, a group of earnest young people sat and 
seriously considered their “Careers.” “There are 
two courses open to me,” said one, “and I sincerely 

wish to take the one I really ought to, but I cannot see 
which is right. It is so hard to choose between conflicting 
duties!” “My dear,” replied her friend, with the cock-sure 
austerity of extreme youth, “there are no such things as 
conflicting duties. Either a thing is your duty or it is not.” 


The girl received this pronouncement without contra- 
diction, shortly afterward decided upon her course, and has 
since pursued it with an apparently contented mind, and with 
tolerable success. Recalling the little incident lately, I asked 
her how she had come to her decision. Her answer was: 
“Oh, I chose the one I didn’t want to!” 


Now, a great many people are like that girl, and feel 
that if there is a choice of duties, the repugnant one should 
carry the day; but are they right? To paraphrase the old 
catchword, “It’s pretty, but is it art?” such a feeling is 
pious, but is it true? Isa mere dislike for a course of action 
always a sufficient reason for embarking upon it? The 
Puritan mind sees it so, and has always a lurking distrust 
of pleasantness, a fear lest what is agreeable must therefore 
be wrong; and almost all of us plume ourselves somewhat 
when we are conscious of a slight state of martyrdom. But 
is this little stroking of our more recondite vanity a suf- 
ficient reason to discriminate between two apparently equal! 
duties in faver of the more distasteful? 
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Self-denial is at times a fine thing, and often a neces- 
sary condition of attainment in a given direction, but surely 
it is not an end in itself, nor an indispensable factor in every 
problem. Women especially are frequently in danger of 
forming a habit of renunciation, of greedy self-sacrifice, so 
that they force those around them into a condition of the 
most indurated selfishness. Who has not known mothers to 
efface themselves so persistently that their children are 
trained into an unbearable egotism? “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive’—and so they never share one crumb 
of that blessedness with others, but give and give until those 
willing victims, their families, develop into a sort of human 
amoebae, with one solitary function, that of swallowing! 


Truly, we need a criterion of duties, and the question, 
“Are they pleasant or unpleasant?” does not serve. But are 
there really no such things as conflicting duties? At first 
blush there seems to be, now and again, in all our lives, times 
when our problem is not “Is such and’such an action right 
for me, and therefore my duty?” but, “Which of these two 
actions, equally right, is the duty which claims me now?”’ 


A great many people are sincerely perplexed by such 
situations. For instance, one comes by accident into pos- 
session of knowledge of facts which if prematurely disclosed 
will cause serious injury to some unoffending person. One 
is asked point blank if these facts exist, and is called upon 
to decide whether to lie and spare the innocent sufferer or 
to speak the truth and let events take their course. There 
is no middle way, for to refuse to answer is tantamount to 
admitting the facts. Or again, one has a limited amount to 
give, and two cases present themselves, both apparently 
equally needy and deserving. If the amount be divided 
neither case can be relieved—to which shall one give it? Or, 
two people, one as near and dear as the other, really require 
one’s assistance, but they live in different places, and one 
cannot serve both—whither ought one to go? Or take the 
more subtle case where to save a loved one is to destroy the 
happiness of an outsider; though really this is not so hard to 
decide, in principle, because it comes under the head of doing 
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evil that good may come, if only one is willing to admit it. 
Then the duties to one’s self, the conflict of mind when one 
asks: “Shall my service be extensive or intensive? Ought 
I to develop capacities which would be of service to my com- 
munity, or perfect myself in the round of small tasks which 
restrict me to my immediate surroundings?” 


Verily it may be, and in fact, we are sure that it is 
true that, strictly speaking, there is no conflict of duties. 
We realize that one of these decisions is the right one, and 
we earnestly desire to embrace it; but which can it be? We 
are like the man in Frank R. Stockton’s story—we know full 
well that behind one door ts the Lady, behind the other the 
Tiger, and so we hesitate before opening either, though open 


we must. Alas, where is the Princess who will give us the 
signal? 


There is one canon which we should never apply to such 
a question, and that is expediency. Were the comparative 
wisdom of two actions in the balance we might incline to 
that which seemed to promise the richer or better results; 
but where we seek the right, such calculation is not pertinent. 
That, I think, is the point in regard to the first and third cases 
adduced; we arrogate to ourselves the judgment of conse- 
quences. We have nothing whatever to do with conse- 
quences, where a principle is involved. What seems ruinous 
to us from our limited viewpoint, may be the vital condition 
of future improvement; but in any case we are not admin- 
istrators of Karma; what we have to do is to see the right 
with a single eye, and to do it with complete disinterested- 
ness. In the other cases, it is probable that what William 
James calls “the feeling of warmth and immediacy” has and 
ought to have the casting vote. The ties of affection ought 
to be binding, though never constricting; we must “turn with 
the wheel” and begin with what is nearest to us before we 
can hope for a wider scope of usefulness. This is one cri- 
terion of duties which we can always apply, that is, Which 
is the next, the nearest? By taking one step at a time, the 
Path is traversed; by living each hour as it comes, the day 
is completed; by doing each duty as it arises, the spirit is 
strengthened and at last attains unto the Divine Wisdom. 
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NOTE BOOK OF A PSYCHIC 


By Laura C. Holloway Langford. 


CHAPTER XII. 


T was late in the forenoon of the next day when Jerry 
came home from his trip to Mr. Norvil’s plantation. 
Father had inquired several times about him and seemed 
relieved when informed of his return. Soon he came 

to report to Father and Mother and I heard with them the 
sad story he had to tell. 


As quick as he could make the journey he did so, and 
going at once to the stables told the men there the nature 
of his errand. Leaving Fleetwings in the care of the head 
man he urged the others to go to the smoke house and re- 
lease the child, saying that Mr. Norvil had sent a letter by 
him to the overseer to get the boy and turn him over to his 
mother. 


Assured that he had come with authority several men 
and boys ran to do his bidding while he hastened to Mr. 
Peter’s office. No time was lost by the overseer in handing 
him the key, and Jerry hurried out to an excited group of 
men, women and children who had gathered about the en- 
trance of the old meat house. Soon several men were in the 
dark interior and quickly the child was found. He was dead, 
and the little body was twisted and distorted, showing he had 
died in convulsions. His mother had said repeatedly that he 
was dead; had insisted she saw him die, and had told Hester, 
the cook, the exact moment of his death two or three hours 
before. Then she had fainted, as she had been doing at in- 
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tervals from the moment he had been taken from her pres- 
ence by Mr. Norvil. Hester had been in and out of her cabin 
urging her to drink hot coffee, and she had tried to comfort 
her by telling her that the child was asleep when his cries 
were no longer to be heard. But Salena told her she knew 
he was dead and, whenever conscious, she would repeat this 
assurance over and over again. No one really doubted her 
statement and Hester had gone to the overseer and had 
pleaded with him to let her get the child. She would have 
defied Mr. Norvil’s wrath, knowing the sufferings of Salena, 
and Mr. Peters had told her he would not do it. He had no 
right, he said, as the child was Mr. Norvil’s property and he 
could do as he pleased with him. 


Salena was long past the time for hoping she would 
see him alive, when Jerry reached there. She was told of 
his arrival and the nature of his errand. When she heard 
the wailings of the people she spoke calmly to Hester asking 
her to have her baby’s body brought to her; she told how it 
looked and said it did not matter if the sight was horrifying 
to the others; it was her child and she wanted it. And, when 
it was laid upon the bed beside her, she told the people not to 
cry ; she was not crying because she had made up her mind to 
kill herself and go with her little Felix. Jerry said he talked 
with her and told her she must not feel that way but he 
explained to us that Salena was almost crazy and she could 
not be blamed for wanting to die. And he said to Father, 
when alone with him, that “the people there thought she 
would be sure to kill herself and nobody could blame her. 
Mr. Norvil would have trouble sure, for his colored folks had 


had a lot to bear and they were greatly excited over this 
cruelty.” 


Jerry had gone from Mr. Norvil’s to Roseland for the 
night, as Father had directed, so that Fleetwings could rest 
after his hurried journey. And he had informed Mr. Mason, 
he said, about the matter that took him to Mr. Norvil’s, and 
also what Amos had said to him privately which was that 
Mr. Norvil had sold Salena’s husband to a trader, and this 
had about killed her, and now that her child was dead, it was 
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more than she could endure. The overseer could not help 
what Mr. Norvil did, he added, but this time he could have 
let them save the child. They had heard its screams until 
they had died out in low sobs and no one could work while 


such a thing as that was happening. Now nobody could tell 
how it was going to end. 


Mother had wept as she heard Jerry’s report and we 
were sitting alone on the veranda when Father came back to 
us. He seemed dejected and remarked as he drew his chair 
near to us that is was incomprehensible to him; he simply 
could not understand such acts, or the mind of a man who 
could commit them. 


I had been looking at the big oaks on the lawn seeking 
to soothe my nerves in their presence. They were so still 
and so strong. But as I looked the silence seemed to 
change into a tremendous wind storm; I gasped for breath, 
and reached out my hand to Mother. Father’s voice sounded 
as if miles away from me as I sat staring at the picture I 
saw outlining itself before me in the air. 


‘What is it you are seeing, my Daughter ?” 


“A great fire, Father; a fire at Mr. Novell’s that is still 
raging, not in one but in many places. It is a fire that was 
fiercest late last night, but it is burning now. The people 
are standing about in groups and they seem to be doing 
nothing to prevent it from spreading; they look as if they 
are dazed. Many houses are in ashes; the big smoke house 
is a smouldering ruin; the cotton gin, the corn cribs, the 
negro quarters, all are burned. The smoke is so dense I 
cannot see the full extent of the fire, but I do not see any 
one trying to put it out, or to save the contents of buildings. 
The women and children are weeping, and the men and boys 
are standing about as if they did not know which way to 
turn. I do not see the overseer, nor Mr. Norvil, nor any 
white man. What makes the roaring noise I hear? Oh, I 
see, the corded wood is burning and there is so much of it 
stacked under the long low sheds, that the flames yell and 
scream like human voices as they leap from pile to pile. 
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Now the smoke clouds break, and I see many white men 
coming on horseback and much excitement is shown by 
them. They are helpless to stay the fire for there is no 
water. Wait, Mother; don’t speak, I want to hear what 
the man is telling to the Sheriff, for it is the Sheriff and his 
posse that are gathering there. The man is Amos, the as- 
sistant overseer, who is saying that the stables are saved 
and all the cattle. The horses and mules were taken away 
last night and then the cows, and no live stock is lost. 
Neither is the big house nor the overseer’s burned. Amos 
does not know if Mr. Norvil is home; he has not seen him. 
And Mr. Peters went away to get help and he knows he is 
safe. Yes he is safe for I now see him on horseback also 
He has been to ask Mr. Richards to send messengers out to 
meet Mr. Norvil, who did not go home last night and has not 
yet returned. He questions Amos also, and he learns of the 
safety of all the people and the cattle and even the chickens 
on the plantation. I like Amos; he seems to be the calmest, 
most patient person there. The women and children obey 
him and he directs all that is being done. Even the Sheriff’s 
men consult with him. Poor Amos, he has suffered so much 
that nothing now can make him afraid; but he is so weary I 
wonder he does not sink down to the ground. All night 
long he has been on his feet and he has saved many lives by 
his efforts. 


The sick people are in the overseer’s house and Salena is 
with Hester and she has the body of little Felix with her. 


Now, the picture passes and I am glad. 


I see Fairfax, coming along the road on his way to us. 
He is alone and seems to be bringing a message from Uncle 
John. Nothing is wrong for he stops along the way to chat 
with men, and he seems cheerful and he soon will be here. 


It had tired me to see and describe the scene before me 
and I went to the sitting room to lie down, and was resting 
on the sofa there when Fairfax came. He had been stopped, 
he said, to be told of rumors of uprisings on several planta- 
tions, and of the Sheriff and his men being out, but no one 
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seemed to have facts at first hand to tell him. Uncle John 
wanted Father to come to Silver Hill tomorrow if he could 
conveniently and they would all return here on Saturday. 


Mother and Father told him of the picture I had seen 
and he was eager to hear every detail. Then he was informed 
of Mr. Norvil’s unexpected visit to us and of its result; of 
Jerry’s swift trip to rescue the child, and of his failure to ac- 
complish this. 


Aunt Chloe interrupted the conversation to say that 
Viney’s Tom had just come from Roseland with a letter from 
Mr. Mason which she handed to Father. He had written of 
the presence there of officials who had warned him not to 
permit any one to go off the place without written authority, 
and not to harbor the slaves of others. Tom had a protec- 
tion paper signed by a deputy sheriff and he was sending him 
to report the situation to us. He did not know what the 
trouble was or where it had started but he assured Father 
he would be responsible for the protection of Roseland, and 
all who lived there. 


Father read the letter aloud and said he would go to 
Silver Hill early in the morning and would stop at Roseland. 
Tom had news of importance to tell at the supper table, and 
he had an interested audience to hear him. Aunt Chloe was 
present and from her we heard some of the news he had 
gathered on the way. Everyone was bitter toward Mr. Nor- 
vil, and people thought it no wonder he had trouble on his 
place. Father heard Aunt Chloe’s words and he decided to 
go out later and tell our people some facts he had regarding 
Mr. Norvil. This he did, and admonished them to be careful 
not to condemn, or show hostility toward any one. It was 
best not to judge any man and to send out sympathy to all 
in trouble. He reminded them that Jerry had gone on his 
errand of mercy so soon as Mr. Norvil had told us what he 
had done. He was quite sure he told them that Mr. Norvil 
had not intended to commit a crime; he was so much worried 
that morning himself, that he came here to ask advice on 
the matter that was taking him so hurriedly to town. ‘While 
here he suddenly remembered what he had done to the child 
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and told us, and asked me to send some one for him to get 
the child and give it to its mother. We cannot pretend to 
approve of such conduct, and we deeply regret the death of 
the little boy. But we must never forget that this is God’s 
world, not man’s, and He will govern it in mercy, despite 
man’s ignorance and ingratitude. Our duty is to pray to 
Him to lead us all in the right path and to protect us from 
the evil that is in ourselves, as well as in others.” 


As Father said “Good night” to his hearers and was 
leaving the hall, Tom asked permission to speak to him. 
Father assented, and Tom told that a lot of white men had 
held a meeting and they named three men to go to Mr. Norvil 
and notify him his treatment of his black people made a 
danger for the whole county and they would not stand for 
it. He heard at the mill that this committee was going to 
get a warrant out for his arrest. 


Father listened attentively and told Tom he did right to 
tell him this news. Then he reminded all present to think 
of something less unpleasant, and to pray for everyone in 
trouble, particularly for the mother whose sorrow they 
could well understand. Then he said to Jerry, who was 
present, to be ready to go with him early in the morning, 
and to drive the bays for he wanted to stop at Roseland, and 
then go on to Silver Hill. Tom was given the privilege of 
remaining until next week if he wished to stay with us. 


Later in the evening we heard the people singing hymns, 
and then the voice of some one speaking. Aunt Chloe told 
us next day that Jerry made a very good talk to them all, 
and she had led them in prayer. She wanted to pray for 
Salena and she prayed also for Mr. Norvil “because if God 
forgives him and white folks pity him, she thought colored 
people should pray for him.” 


Mother, who looked that morning as if she had passed a 
sleepless night, said that we had prayed for Salena and for 


Mr. Norvil and all who lived on his place, and we should 
continue to do so.” 


I will remember the tenderness of her voice as she spoke. 
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God’s sweet peace was stamped on her sad face, and her 
manner was as humble and as unpretentious as a little child’s. 
Faith was her central faculty, and she had called it into 
highest activity in her prayers for others. Both Aunt Chloe 
and I realized that she had spent many hours of the night in 
prayer, and was now at peace with herself and with the 
world. 


The next forenoon, after Father’s departure without 
Tom, who had elected to remain with us until Monday, Fair- 
fax asked Mother to tell him the primary cause of Mr. Nor- 
vil’s brutality to the child; he could not understand the occa- 
sion for it even on the part of a man as harsh as is Mr. Norvil. 
Mother said Jerry’s account was received from those who 
knew the facts, and, as it tallied with what Mr. Norvil had 
said to us, she believed it to be accurate. She attributed 
some portion of his cruel treatment to Mr. Peters, his over- 
seer, from several remarks she had heard him make concern- 
ing this man. 


“Mr. Norvil was much disturbed in mind that morning. 
His thoughts were centered on the person who was waiting 
in the city to see him, and whose business with him was 
to urge him to invest a large sum in another African slave 
ship. He admitted this to us, and told us that he had been 
guilty of engaging in the slave trade in one other instance, 
but was opposed to further traffic in captured slaves. Evi- 
dently this man exercised a strong power over him, and he 
dreaded seeing him again. But he was going to the city for 
the purpose, and was hurriedly giving his orders to the people 
at his place, followed about by his overseer. He had stopped 
near where the little boy, Felix, was sitting, and was dis- 
turbed by its crying. The mother was at work in the house, 
and she had put the child outside the door where she could 
occasionally see him. The child was subject to epileptic fits, 
and on that morning was not well and was crying fretfully. 


“Mr. Norvil demanded of him in loud, angry tones what 
he was bawling about? This frightened the child into a 
paroxyism of weeping, and the man caught him by the 
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shoulder and rushed him across the end of the yard to an 
old smoke house. The door stood open; it was an empty 
dark cavern of a place, and he thrust his now terrified victim 
into it and closed the heavy door. An automatic lock 
fastened it, and he turned away, and doubtless forgot the 
matter in his hurry and preoccupation. The Mother saw it 
all, and so did others, but they dared not speak, and the child 
remained in his prison. While on his way to the city Mr. 
Norvil said he felt impelled by some sudden power to come 
by this road and to see Mr. Selwyn. He wanted, when here, 
to see and speak to your sister. She saw, as soon as she was 
in his presence, a picture of the scene I have described. In- 
stantly she charged him with doing a most cruel deed. He 
at once admitted it, and seemed to be really distressed that 
he had forgotten all about the child. 


‘Jerry was ordered to saddle Fleetwings, while Mr. 
Norvil wrote a note to the overseer. Doctor added a post- 
script telling him what to do for the child if, when found, he 
was in one of his fits. Fleetwings had not been saddled for 
several days, and Jerry rode him on the swiftest journey he 
ever made. But the child was dead when he reached Mr. 
Norvil’s, and all he could do was to help the rescuing party 
after he had himself obtained the key of the meat house from 
him. Jerry remained until the horse had rested, and then 
he rode to Roseland, where he spent the night. It is a pain- 
ful subject, Fairfax, and since we can do nothing further we 
must try to put it out of our thoughts for the present.” 


“T hope, Mother, we shall be able to put Mr. Norvil out 
of our thoughts, permanently; he is odious to every decent 
person.” 


Fairfax had a spirited way of speaking when his emo- 
tions were aroused, and his voice rang out with defiance as 
he condemned Mr. Norvil. Hardly had he finished speak- 
ing when we were joined by Woodman Earle, whose Father 
had sent him to tell us of an uprising at the Norvil place. 
Woody said he had tried to assure his father that there 
would be no trouble at Roseland, but he felt it was best to 
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have the facts reported to us. Also Woody told us that the 
negroes had fired every building on the Norvil place except 
the big house and the stables. All of their quarters were 
burned, and the reports were that they were indifferent and 
sullen even in the presence of officials. 


Mother informed Woody that Father had gone to Rose- 
land and to Silver Hill, where he would hear particulars of 
the trouble, and if he thought it wise to do so, he and Uncle 
John might go to Mr. Norvil’s plantation. She left us, for 
a time, to attend to some household matter, and Woody, 
Fairfax and I sat talking together until we saw Doctor’s 
carriage coming into the grounds. 


Always our most welcomed guest, his presence just then 
was greatly to be desired, and we went out to greet him. 
He was riding in his large carriage, and Dabney was driving 
the big horses, which to us denoted that he was evidently 
going on a longer trip than usual. As soon as we had greeted 
him I turned to Dabney and told him to put the horses in the 
stables, for we should keep Doctor until after dinner any- 
way. 


“Not this time, Nellie,” Doctor answered. “we are on the 


way to Mr. Norvil’s, and I stopped to invite your Father to 
go with me.” 


He was told of Father’s trip to Silver Hill, and then he 
consented to come in and see Mother. After talking with 
her he agreed to remain and have a very early dinner and 


go from Mr. Norvil’s to Silver Hill and remain there over 
night. 


Doctor told her that a messenger had come to him on the 
early morning train with a note from Mr. Norvil asking him 
to go to him at once. 


“Did you understand from his note that he was ill?” 
Mother inquired. 


“No, and when I[ asked the man he seemed reluctant to 
give any information; said he had to attend to several er- 
rands, and get back to the depot in time for the ten o’clock 
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train. He admitted that Mr. Norvil was in much trouble, and 
he asked me to see him. I said I would do so, and am on the 
way, but I agree with you that by staying to-night at Silver 
Hill I can go later to Mr. Norvil’s than I had planned to do.” 
Then Doctor asked what news Jerry had brought back after 
taking the letter to the overseer? 


Fairfax and Woody had left us to give orders for an 
early midday dinner, and Mother repeated to Doctor the 
facts we knew. I was restless and went to the piano where I 
tried to play my scales, but found no interest in them, and 
only succeeded in making more discords than rhythms. I 
felt oppressed, and was very unhappy because I could not 
think of anything but that helpless child shut up and left to 
die in a dark dungeon. I[t was all I could do to control my- 
self, for I could not feel reconciled to such a horrible deed: 
I thought I could never forgive Mr. Norvil, and I prayed I 
might never see him again. One moment I would think of 
the dead boy, the next of the living murderer, and I was 
very wretched in mind. Mother observed this, and she must 
have felt relieved when I left her presence and ran out to 
the rose arbor. She must have known, also, that I had seen 
some one out there, for my manner changed so suddenly 
and so completely. The Small Person had appeared to my 
sight and beckoned me to my favorite seat. As soon as I 
was near to where she was standing, she said to me: 


“You are thinking only of the child; it does not need 
your sympathies. It is now out of all its misery. Direct 
vour thoughts to the mother; you can help her, and she needs 
your help.” 


“What can I do tor her? [| will attempt anything you 
say, I answered. 


“Plan then to have her taken from where she is. If she 
is not removed she will die to night by her own hand. Her 
child has just been buried, and she has made her plans to 
follow him. Others will be accused of having encouraged 
her to suicide, and much suffering will follow. Act quickly, 
Elinor.” 
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“Oh, I will, and I thank you for telling me. And I would 
have knelt down before her, so grateful did I feel for the 
opportunity she had given me to serve that poor woman, but 
when I thought to kneel, and had turned to do so, she had 
vanished. 


I ran at top speed to the veranda again, and interrupted 
the conversation by excitedly saying: 


“Oh, Mother; Mother will you have Aunt Chloe go in 
Doctor’s carriage to Mr. Norvil’s and get the child’s mother 
and take her to Mary Lee? She intends to kill herself to- 
night, and I must try to save her from doing herself that 
wrong. I had been thinking all this time of the dead child, 
but the Small Person says I should try to help the living 
mother. I want to do this, if I may.” 


Doctor was smiling at me as | turned from looking into 
Mother’s face and was observing him. 


‘Perhaps it was the Small Person, Nellie, who caused 
me to decide this morning to use my big team, and to travel 
in the large carriage when I| greatly prefer my buggy and 
the small horses. Can you find out for me on this point, for 
I never know how much [| am being controlled by unseen 
forces, and to just the exact extent I.am acting on my own 
mentality.” 


Mother smiled at this remark as she arose. She said she 
consented, if Doctor did, to Aunt Chloe’s going with him. 


“Then go and tell her to make ready, Elinor, I am very 
glad to do the bidding of both the Small Person and of Nellie, 
and I want all the instruction I can obtain before starting.” 


Mother left us, and I was prompted to say to him: 


“The Small Person is very near to you now, Doctor. 
She bids me to tell you that when you knelt in prayer this 
morning you asked God to manifest His Presence to you in 
some manner today; and you promised to glorify His name 
in whatever way was opened to you.” 


“That I did Nellie; and in almost exactly those words. 
And I had not finished my breakfast when Mr. Norvil’s man 
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came, and I accepted the duty put upon me by that call. 
My personal preference would have been to decline to go. 
But after hearing what your mother told me just now I know 
I made the right decision, and I am now ready to do your 
bidding.” 

“You will learn when you get to Mr. Norvil’s place that 
everything is quieting down; that the fire has been put out, 
and Mr. Norvil’s house and the carriage houses and the 
stables are saved. Also that the negroes are entirely quiet 
and orderly. Their cabins are burned, and they are prac- 
tically homeless. They have just buried the body of the 
little boy that Salena held in her arms throughout the night 
and could not be induced to part with it. Mr. Norvil is at 
home, and there are armed patrols all over the plantation. 
The Sheriff has advised that most of the women and chil- 
dren be sent to neighbors for the night, and quarters be 
made in the carriage houses for the men who are to re- 
main on the place. There is no opposition to anything pro- 
posed; the people seem subdued and strangely indifferent ; 
the overseer has ordered Amos to arrange for wagons to 
take the women and children to the Richards’ farm, where 
there are vacant quarters to be had, and to tell him how 
many men can be accommodated in the carriage houses and 
in the servants’ wing of the farm house? 


Mr. Norvil has given consent for Amos to put his chil- 
dren in Hester’s personal care, together with the several 
sick children who are now accommodated in her quarters. I 
do not see Salena, but think they expect her to stay with 
Hester. Listen, Doctor, those people seem indifferent, and 
they are not trying to create trouble that will lead to a 
general uprising. What some of them are planning to do is 
to kill Mr. Norvil after Salena has taken her own life. They 
have not tried to dissuade her; they accept her decision as 
being wise and right, and the several men who are in the 
plot except to die for the deed they intend to commit.” 


“How can I protect Mr. Norvil and prevent them from 
attempting such a crime?” 
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“I can only tell you what I am told. Mr. Norvil fears 
for his life, and he will tell you so when you are alone with 
him. His fate rests with himself. Should he call his slaves 
together and make a full confession of his guilt in causing 
the death of the child; ask Salena to accept her freedom, and 
give her a sum of money on which she can live in the city, or, 
wherever she prefers to go, he would save her life and his 
own. You have promised God to serve Him today, and by 
advising this course to Mr. Norvil you will have served both 
God and your fellow beings.” 


“And should he decline to follow my advice, then what 
other course is open to me?” 


“You will be led to say the right words to him. If you 
think it best tell him I have sent him warning of trouble 
approaching him, and ask him to let Aunt Chloe take Salena 
to Roseland for a few days’ rest and change. Tell him of 
Aunt Mary Lee, and say also that it is best he should go 
away as soon as she starts, but not until everyone knows she 
is going with Aunt Chloe to Roseland.” 


“You are right, child; this is a sensible step for Mr. 
Norvil to take, and I will lose no time in getting to him and 
advising him to act instantly.” 


Doctor was very pale as he took out his watch and 
looked at it. I told him I would go and tell Delia to put the 
dinner on the table and send word to Dabney to be ready to 
start in an hour. 


“Nellie, are you quite willing I should ask your mother 
to let you go with me to Mr. Norvil’s and then on to Silver 
Hill? A word from you would more impress him than all 
the advice I could give him. But, no, I see myself, it is not 
best for you to go, even though it could be made to appear 
that you are on your way to join your father and other 
members of your family at Silver Hill.” 


“The Small Person will be near you, Doctor, for she 
wishes to serve, and being invisible to others, she will exert 
more power than would my feeble self. I am only able to 
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see clearly, and to hear distinctly, when I am at home, and 


with Mother. Among strangers and in strange places I am 
useless.” 


And when Doctor had told Mother of our talk in her 
absence she approved of my decision, and said she felt sure 
the fate of Mr. Norvil was in his own hands, largely, and of 
this fact Doctor could best convince him when talking alone 
with him. 


I made the opportunity to speak with Aunt Chloe 
privately, and I told her to ask Mr. Norvil, in my name, to 
permit Salena to go with her to Roseland. She promised 
me it would be the first thing she would do on her arrival. 


That night, after everyone in the house had gone to bed 
but Mother and I, we sat talking together in her room. I 
knew she expected, as I did, to have some information from 
the Small Person, who had taken such active interest in 
this matter which so concerned us. A picture came into 
view, and I told Mother I was now seeing what was oc- 
curring at Mr. Norvil’s place. It is such a dreary, depress- 
ing place, all gloom and sadness, I wonder if it is not a bless- 
ing that fire has destroyed so much that was squalid and 
forbidding. Now I see Doctor, and Dabney, and Amos talk- 
ing together, and then Doctor returns to the house, and the 
other two men go toward the stables. Soon the carriage 
house doors are opened, and a big old carriage is rolled out 
to the roadside, and the stable men are uncovering and then 
dusting it. Amos returns to the kitchen where he talks with 
his daughter and his smaller children, and soon they go in 
a group to a house where Aunt Chloe and Salena are sitting 
together on a side porch. There is much hurrying about, 
and several women are helping to prepare the children for 
a journey. 


The horses are hitched to the big carriage; it is larger 
than our old chariot, and was onced lined with yellow, and 
there is a deep fringe around the top and tassels in each 
corner near the canopy of the carriage. It is an old fashioned 
traveling coach, and has not been used in years. I see the 
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men greasing the axles and testing the wheels. These two 
men seem to be in charge of it, and one of them is putting 
some bags and bundles in the footman’s box at the back. 
The harness is strong, and evidently newer than the old 
coach. The darkies are greatly interested in whatever plan 
is afoot, for they are going from one place to another; from 
the kitchen house building to the big dwelling, and they 
show more cheerfulness and animation than I have seen be- 
fore. Now Aunt Chloe is about to leave the big house, and 
Mr. Norvil and Doctor are standing on the porch talking to 
her. They both walk with her to where the carriage is wait- 
ing, and they shake hands with Salena as she is helped into 
it by Dabney and Amos. She cannot stand alone, and is the 
object of tender solicitude to the several women about her, 
one of whom is called Hester. She is very kind to her, and 
also to the other young woman who has several small chil- 
dren with her. Oh, that is Elizabeth, and the younger chil- 
dren of Amos. He is talking to them now, and they are mak- 
ing eager responses to his fatherly admonishings. Aunt 
Chloe has entered the carriage. The steps are folded up and 
put in place. The door is closed and they are off. A little lad 
who has been watching the departure with hungry eyes be- 
gins to cry; I hear him saying, “I wish I could go with them 
to Roseland.” 


Now Amos and Dabney are talking earnestly with a 
group of men, and Amos then talks with Hester and to the 
women who are with her. They appear to be satisfied to 
abide by the advice he has given to them; as do the men 
and boys, for there is a general dispersion, and then men go 
to the barns and stables to work. It is later now. The 
Doctor’s carriage is at the door, and Amos is sitting beside 
Dabney on the front seat. There are several white men 
standing about, and I see the overseer leaving the place with 
one of their number. The negroes give a cheer as he drives 
away. He has been dismissed, evidently, and they know it. 
Now Doctor comes out of the house, and just behind him is 
Mr. Norvil. Strangest of all things he stops and gives a 
present of money to Hester, and then he shakes hands with 
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her. Now the carriage is driven rapidly away, and Hester 
locks the front door and puts the key in her pocket, and 
she goes toward the kitchen. How glad I am that the people 
who are talking with her seem happier. The white men go 
away, and she seems to be in authority on the place. 


“Can you follow the carriage?” asked Mother. 


“Yes, easily. Dabney has driven very rapidly, for the 
horses are covered with foam when they stop at the station. 
Mr. Norvil just has time to board the train before it is under 
way again; he is evidently on his way to the City. Doctor 
and Amos are on the platform now talking to a man who has 
a conveyance there, and Doctor gives Amos some money, 
and the latter gets into the wagon and drives back over the 
road they have just traveled.” 


“T waited a little to see if the picture was concluded; it 
seemed blurred, but soon again I saw the Norvil place, and 
Amos was back and was reporting something to the colored 
people. They set up a shouting noise, and were rejoicing 
greatly over the news he had giventhem. Oh, yes, I see now 
what he has saidtothem. He is the overseer, and Mr. Norvil 
has left everything in his charge. They are a happy people 
for the first time, and instead of harboring murder thoughts 
they are entirely satisfied to return to their work, assured 
that Amos will be their friend. Some of them are thanking 
God for his mercies, and Hester is saying that “jest as soon 
as she knowed Chloe Middleton had come, she felt sure some- 
thin’ good would happen for them.’ ” 


To be continued. 
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THE SOJOURN OF THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL 
IN EGYPT 


By Orlando P. Schmidt 
The Route of the Exodus. 


At the outset, I will request the reader to approach the 
subject with an “open mind,” and not to imagine for a single 
moment that the Israelites, while dwelling in Goshen, were 
nomads, roaming from place to place, in that limited area, 
in search of pasturage for their herds and flocks; on the 
contrary, we are informed that Pharaoh gave them a “pos- 
session” in that land, and it is evident that they, while there 
(like the fellahin of the present day), were engaged in cul- 
tivating the rich and productive soil of that specially favored 
district. Instead of dwelling in tents, they dwelt in towns 
and villages, in houses built of Nile-mud, which closely re- 
sembled those to be seen in the same district at the present 
time, and large numbers of them certainly dwelt in the City 
of Phacoussa. 


After the death of Ramesses II, which occurred in the 
year 1495 B. C., the Israelites were taken from their works, 
and gathered together in one place, by Moses and Aaron, and 
it was at this identical time that a most providential event 
occurred, namely, Egypt was invaded from the West by the 
Libyans (Libu) and their Mediterranean allies, the Sardin- 
ians (Shardina), Achaean-rovers (Akaiu-sha), Sicilian- 
rovers (Shekel-sha), Tyrrhenian-rovers (Turu-sha) and 
others, backed up by rovers (sha) belonging to the great 
nation of the Maxyes (Mashua-sha). 


This formidable invasion occurred in the fifth year of 
the reign of Menephthah (1491 B.C.), and it was also at 
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this time, according to the great inscription of this king in 
the Temple of Karnak at Thebes, that certain “foreigners,” 
whose name has been accidentally destroyed, but who were 
certainly the Israelites, were encamped at Belbeis (Pi-bailu, 
Byblus) on the canal Shakana, near the west end of the 
Wady Tumilat. 


The decisive battle between the Libyans and their al- 
lies, on one side, and the Egyptians, on the other, took place 
on the third day of Epiphi (1491 B.C.), near the city of 
Prosopis, in the western Delta. The Egyptians were victor- 
ious, and Menephthah who “remained behind” in Memphis, 
after inspecting the prisoners, spoils, and booty of all kinds, 
taken by his brave warriors and charioteers, hurried back to 
his favorite capital, the beautiful City of Ramesses. 


By this time, the Israelites had removed from Belbeis 
and had encamped in the “Field of Zoan,” south of that city. 
They were so near to the king’s palace, that, after midnight 
of the 14th of Epiphi, Menephthah was able to dispatch mes- 
sengers to Moses and Aaron, that same night, ordering them 
to depart from Egypt at once. It appears that the Israelites 
were so thoroughly organized that they were able to start 
on their memorable journey the very next morning (the 15th 
day of Epiphi, called Abib by the Israelites, 1491 B.C.), 
when, as we are told: “The children of Israel removed from 
Ramesses and pitched in Succoth.” 


Thus the starting-point is clearly and definitely fixed. 
I am aware that many writers, in order to bolster up their 
false theories, but in defiance of the Mosaic record and all 
the monumental evidence, have invented another and dif- 
ferent town of Ramesses, placed by them somewhere near 
the west end of the Wady Tumilat, where no such town ever 
existed, or was ever heard of. 


It is immaterial for our purpose whether the “Succoth” 
referred to above was the city or district of that name. 
Pithom, as shown by contemporary evidence, was also 
called Succoth, but it was situated in the “district of Suc- 
coth.” The location of this district, and its “lakes,” is now 
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well known. It was in and along the east end of the Wady 
Tumilat and derived its name from Pithom-Succoth. The 
name Succoth (‘“Tents’’) is of Semitic origin and denotes a 
place where the wandering Beduin of the desert, who came 
here to find pasturage for their herds and flocks, around the 
“lakes” just referred to, were in the habit of pitching their 
tents. But it is altogether immaterial whether the Israelites 
“encamped” in the town itself (which they had built for 
Ramesses II), or at some point in the valley east of it. We 
now know where both were located. 


“And they took their journey from Succoth, and en- 
camped in Etham, in the edge of the wilderness.” 


In journeying from Ramesses to Succoth, the course of 
the Israelites was a little east of south, but, when they pulled 
up stakes at Succoth and journeyed on to Etham, their course 


was a little north of east, and we accordingly find that they 
“turned.” 


Chetam, or as it was pronounced in the Delta, Shetam, 
signifies “a shut up place” (schloss), or “fortress,” but the 
particular fortress here alluded to as Etham was so import- 
ant, by reason of its location at the entrance to the Wady 
Tumilat, where it guarded the main road to the Delta and, 
like Midgol to the north of it, also the road leading from 
Pi-hahiroth southwardly to the Wady Tumilat, that it was 
called, par excellence, Chetam, or Etham. 


It is generally believed that the Israelites, after reach- 
ing Etham, turned south and journeyed on to the “Red Sea,” 
or, to be more exact, to the Gulf of Suez, and, in order to 
force the facts to agree with this impossible theory, its advo- 
cates do not hesitate to arbitrarily transfer such well known 
places as Migdol, Pi-hahiroth, Baal-zephon, Mt. Casius and 
the Mediterranean Sea itself from their true sites in the 
northeastern point of the Delta to the shores of the Gulf of 
Suez, where no such places ever existed. 


This theory was evidently founded on a misconception 
of the statement contained in Exodus (verses 17 and 18, ch. 
13), where, in opposition to the phrase, “God led them not 
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by way of the land of the Philistines, although that was 
near,” it is further said that “He led the people about through 
the way of the wilderness (desert) of the Red Sea.” 


This does not mean that God led them from Etham to 
the Red Sea, but that He led them in a roundabout course 
(on their way to Sinai) through the Desert of Sin, for that 
is exactly what is meant by “the wilderness of the Red 
Sea,” and, in this connection, we must bear in mind that the 
desert of the Red Sea was on its east—not west—side. 


The route contended for by our theologians involves 
countless absurdities on its face. The town of Ismailia lies 
on the north side of Lake Timsah. About four and a half 
miles southwest of this town lies the modern railroad sta- 
tion of Nefisheh (for the Lake of Kem-ur was directly in 
front of him), and journeyed almost due South to the Gulf 
of Suez, which was near; in fact, when he had arrived at 
the modern railroad station of Shaluf, south of the Bitter 
Lakes (Marah), he would have “turned again” and passed 
directly into the Desert of Sin, thus circumventing the Gulf 
of Suez altogether. Who on earth, at all familiar with the 
topography of this region, could possibly believe that, with 
the desert directly in front of him, Moses would have been 
so silly as to work his way around to the west side of the 
Gulf of Suez and edge himself in between the steep and 
precipitous mountains on one side and the Gulf of Suez on 
the other? How could such a multitude of men, women and 
children—not to mention the herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep—have found place to encamp in a position like this? 


On the other hand, let us suppose, as required by this 
preposterous theory, that, when they had reached the edge 
of the “Desert of Shur” (Gerrha-Anebu) at Etham, they 
turned and proceeded south to the Red Sea. This route 
would have carried them over a desert trail along the east 
shores of Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lakes to the vicinity 
of Shaluf, from which point, as we have just seen, there 
would have been no occasion to turn back and seek the 
west coast of the Red Sea. But Holy Scripture tells us most 
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explicitly, that, after they had turned at Etham, they passed, 
in succession, Migdol and Pi-hahiroth (or Avaris) and en- 
camped “by the Sea’ (not Red Sea), “before” or “over 
against” Baal-zephon. 


According to the account in Exodus, Moses was di- 
rected to “speak unto the children of Israel that they turn 
and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the 


Sea, over against Baal-zephon; before it shall ye encamp 
by the Sea.” 


As to this encampment by the Sea there can be no 
possible doubt, for we are further told: 


“But the Egyptians pursued after them, all the horses 
and chariots of Pharaoh, and his horsemen, and his army, 


and overtook them encamping by the Sea, beside Pi-hahiroth, 
before Baal-zephon.” 


In Numbers (Chapter 33), the most authentic record 
(because written by an eye-witness, Moses himself), we find 
it confirmed in these words: 


“And they removed from Etham and turned again (the 
first turn was at Succoth) unto Pi-hahiroth, which is be- 
fore Baal-zephon; and they pitched before Migdol.” 


Thus there can be no possible doubt, that Migdol and 
Pi-hahiroth were very close together and also very near 
to the Mediterranean Sea. Their position is also geographic- 
ally fixed by the expression “over against,” or “before,” 
Baal-zephon, a temple, or sanctuary, on Mt. Casius, which 
juts out into the Sea in such a way as to form a bay and 
bring it, when viewed from the west side of the bay, “over 
against” Migdol and Pi-hahiroth. 


The Delta was originally a bay of the Mediterranean, 
which was in the course of ages filled up by alluvial deposits 
of Nile mud. After the river had been divided into three 
separate arms, namely, the Pelusiac, Sebennytic and Canopic 
arms, the filling up process was naturally most marked in 
front of the mouths of these arms. This can be plainly seen 
by observing the coast in front of the Sebennytic and Can- 
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opic mouths where the coast-line extends out into the sea 
far beyond the general coast-line and so as to form veritable 
projections or headlands. It goes without saying that the 
Pelusiac arm—anciently the principal arm—formed a cor- 
responding projection or headland, so that, at the time of 
the Exodus, this headland, on the west, and Mount Casius 
(which also juts out into the sea), on the east, formed a bay; 
in other words, a point on this headland was “over against” 
Mount Casius. 


The prevailing current along this coast of the Mediter- 
ranean is from west to east and, as it carried the muddy 
waters of the Nile with it, the bed of the sea, immediately 
under this stream, was in the course of time filled up by 
the settling of the mud which it carried in solution. In addi- 
tion to the mud thus brought from points farther west, the 
Pelusiac arm of the Nile, which entered the sea at this point, 
discharged large volumes of muddy water into the sea, 
which were also carried eastward by this stream. But in 
viewing this well established geological fact we must not 
fail to take into consideration Mt. Casius, which juts out into 
the sea in such a way that it once formed a bay between the 
mouth of this arm of the Nile and Mt. Casius. The inevit- 
able result of this was, that the bed of the bay south of a 
line drawn from the mouth of the Pelusiac arm to Mount 
Casius was not filled up by alluvium to the same extent that 
the sea-bottom farther out was, so that the bay was even- 
tually converted into the deep and treacherous bogs, or guifs, 
which took its place. The bogs formed in this way were ap- 
propriately called “pits” (barathra) by the Greeks, and ex- 
cellent descriptions of them have been transmitted to us by 
Strabo, Diodoros, Pliny and other classic writers. 


The northeasternmost extension of these bogs, back of 
Mount Casius, was known as the Sirbonian Bog. Although 
very deep at the time of the Exodus, these bogs have, since 
that time, been almost entirely filled up and obliterated by 
the sands of the desert blown into them, especially by strong 
south winds. In fact, the part of Lake Menzaleh east of the 
present Canal of Suez has, since the completion of the canal, 
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been completely dried up and converted into dry land, or 
desert. 


The normal level of the sea at this point is subject to 
sudden variations. The coast, as is always the case where 
land has been formed by alluvial deposits, is almost on a level 
with the water, except where, owing to the ceaseless action 
of incoming and outgoing waves, or the surf, a narrow 
thread of sand dunes has been thrown up. A strong east 
wind blowing for a sufficient length of time, however, will 
materially lower the level of the water and cause the sea to 
recede, leaving a strip of hard-packed sea-bottom dry. A 


like phenomenon, on a small scale, is familiar at Buffalo on 
Lake Erie. 


But when the strong east wind ceases, especially when 
it ceases suddenly, the banked up waters of the Mediterran- 
ean, returning to their strength, sweep back, in the form of a 
small tidal wave, and cover to a much greater depth the land 
thus left dry, yea, they dash over the dune and inundate the 
adjoining territory, including, of course, the bogs, or pits, 
we have just described. 


Captain Greville Chester, who examined the whole route 
from Tanis to the narrow tongue of land dividing the bogs 
from the Mediterranean, in February, 1880, at the instance 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, describes a notable ex- 
perience of this kind. 


He had encamped, at sunset, on the tongue of sand be- 
tween Pi-hahiroth and Baal-zephon. A light northerly wind 
was blowing at the time, and the Mediterranean broke with 
a loud noise upon the beach, over which it is sometimes 
driven into the bogs, or “lake.” About two o’clock in the 
morning he was awakened by a noise and found that the 
wind had changed, and a furious southeast by east wind was 
blowing across the “lake.” 


“Going out I found to my surprise that the sea had 
retired no less than twenty-six paces back from the point it 
had reached the previous night.” 
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He lost no time in removing from this precarious posi- 
tion, for the strong east wind which had caused the sea to 
“oo back” during the night had subsided, and it was not 
long before it returned to its strength, and, sweeping over 
the dune just vacated by Captain Chester, drove into the 
bogs, converting sea, dunes and bogs into one continuous 
area of waves. 


But before following the Israelites “through the midst 
of the Sea,” I must not neglect to mention the contemporary 
native evidence respecting the true location of Succoth, 
Etham, Migdol and the “Walls,” or rampart, or Shur, again 
reminding the reader that Aneb, Gerrhon and Shur are 
synonymous, and that the desert named after this rampart 
the “Desert of Shur,” is nearly one hundred miles north of 


the Desert of Sin, called the “Desert of the Red Sea” by 
Moses. 


There have come down to us, most providentially, cer- 
tain papyri, on the back of which an Egyptian official, who 
was stationed in this region, about the time of the Exodus, 
jotted down for future use, as occasion might require, memo- 
randa of certain events and happenings, which now have all 
the force and conclusiveness of disinterested contemporan- 
eous evidence. 


These entries are dated in the third and eighth regnal 
years of Menephthah, that is, two years before, and three 
years after, the Exodus, and, as I wish to appear absolutely 
impartial in a matter of this importance, I will refer to the 
excellent translation of them made years ago by Dr. Heinrich 
Brugsch, according to which it appears that: 


“In the year 3, on the 27th day of Pachons,” the leaders 
of the foreign legions of the Fountain of Menephthah ar- 
rived, in order that they “might vindicate themselves in 
Chetam, in the district of Zalu.” And again, in the year 8, 
‘We have carried into effect the passage of the tribes of 
the Shasu from the land of Edom (Aduma), through the 
Chetam (Etham) of King Menephthah, which is situated in 
Thuku (Succoth), to the lakes of the city of Pi-tum of Mene- 
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phthah, which are situated in the land of Thuku, in order to 


feed themselves and to feed their herds on the possessions 
of Menephthah.” 


In addition to these invaluable entries, we possess the 
account of a scribe, who was stationed in Tanis during the 
short reign of Menephthes III, or Seti II, describing the pur- 
suit of two slaves, who had managed to escape from the 
palace, and, by taking a roundabout course, succeeded in 
getting beyond the rampart, or “walls,’ of Uazet Uret, which 
were north of Migdol and, as we know from the Mosaic 
narrative, beside Pi-hahiroth, or Avaris. The account of our 
scribe reads, as follows: 


“IT set out from the hall of the royal palace (in Tanis) 
on the 9th day of Epiphi, in the evening, after the two ser- 
vants. I arrived at the fortress of Thuku (Succoth) on the 
10th of Epiphi. I was informed that the men had resolved 
to take their way toward the south. On the 12th I reached 
Chetam.” Here he was informed, “that the fugitives had 
already passed the rampart to the north of Migdol of King 
Seti Menephthah.” 


It will be seen, that, of the localities in Egypt involved 
in the Exodus, the City of Ramesses, or Tanis, the City of 
Pi-thom, or Succoth, the Lakes of Pi-thom, Etham, or Chet- 
am, Migdol and Shur (the rampart, or “Wall”) are not only 
mentioned in these contemporaneous reports, but are ac- 
curately located and described. 


Thus Etham “in the edge of the desert,” or Chetam, is 
described as being situated in the district of Salu (also ren- 
dered Zoar, Zor). Salu, or Sele, is the important fortified 
camp from which Thothmes III started out on his first 
Asiatic campaign. It was situated on the great commercial 
and military highway leading from Tanis to Canaan, and 
must have been about midway between Tanis and Pi-hahi- 
roth (the later Pelusium). This highway, which was the 
shortest and most direct course between Tanis and Pelusium, 
crossed the Pelusiac arm of the Nile at Daphnae (Taben-et), 
where a strongly fortified bridge was maintained. Zalu was 
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on the same military road, a short distance beyond Daphnae, 
and not far from Etham, for it is evident that the “district 
of Zalu” took its name from the fortress-city of Zalu (also 
rendered Zor and Zoar). It is physically impossible that 


Zalu, or the district of Zalu, could have been south of Lake 
Timsah. 


Chetam was really in the district of Succoth, so that 
the so-called district of Zalu must be regarded as a sub- 
division of the larger district, which was so extensive that 
in one place it is called the “land of Thuku” (Succoth). This 
is doubly important, because, by placing Etham in the limits 
of the small sub-district of Zalu, it demonstrates that 
Chetam was neither south, nor due east of Pithom, but 
rather northeast. In this way, we find that the “eastern 
frontier” of Egypt was admirably fortified, for, beginning at 
the south, we have (1) Lake Timsah (the ancient Kem-ur), 
(2) Chetam, or Etham, (3) Zalu, (4) Migdol, (5) Pihahiroth, 
or Avaris, and (6) “The Walls of the Mediterranean” (the 
ancient well attested Aneb-u Uaz-et Ur-et, the “Gerrha”’ 
of the Greeks, the “Shur” of the Hebrews). 


At the time of the Exodus, Lake Timsah evidently ex- 
tended much farther west into the Wady Tumilat than it 
does at present, and, as we have just seen, the City of Pithom, 
which is now about eight miles west of Ismailia, on the north 
side of Lake Timsah, was then surrounded by fresh water 
lakes. In fact, the Pelusiac arm of the Nile watered all this 
region, that is, of course, the lowlands subject to the annual 
inundation, and filled all these lakes, including the Lake of 
Kem-ur, with fresh water. The shallow waters which were 
so abundant in this district, called Thuku, produced water 
plants of all kinds, such as reeds, bulrushes, papyri, and were 
also known by the Semitic appellation of Suph, but it does 
not follow, by any means, that Lake Timsah was called the 
Yam Suph. On the other hand, the Mediterranean Sea is 
called in the great inscription of Menephthah at Karnak 
simply Yuma, which parallels the Yam of Moses. 


The two fugitives mentioned by our scribe wisely 
avoided the great military road leading from Tanis to Zalu 
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by way of the bridge at Daphnae. Like Moses, they chose 
the traveled route from the City of Ramesses to the lakes 
of Pithom, which our scribe, pursuing after them, was able 
to travel over in one day. 


When he arrived at the fortress of Thuku, which was 
plainly Succoth, or Pithom, he learned that they had re- 
solved to take their way toward the south, but, evidently 
losing the trail, he concluded to turn, and pressed on to 
Chetam, which fortress he reached on the 12th of Epiphi, 
but, on further inquiry at this place, he learned that they 
had already passed the Walls to the north of Migdol and 
had effected their escape. 


Now, as we shall see, this is the same identical route 
over which the Children of Israel, a few years before that 
time, had journeyed in going from the City of Ramesses 
to their camp on the Mediterranean Sea “beside,” that 1s, 
east of, Pi-hahiroth, opposite Baal-zephon. 


Strange to say, this road from Tanis to Succoth has 
survived to the present day, but, inasmuch as it is now 
seldom used, looks more like a caravan trail than a regular 
road. It leads in a southeasterly direction from San (Tanis) 
to Es Salihieh in the land of Goshen, which occupies the 
site of a much more ancient town situated aforetime on the 
bank of the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, some distance below 
Fa-kus. Es Salihieh is now the terminus of a narrow-gauge 
railway, and is watered by a canal which follows approxi- 
mately the ancient course of the river. 


From Es Salihieh this road continues on southwardly to 
the Wady Tumilat and Lake Timsah. The territory now 
traversed by it, with the exception of the portion of it in- 
cluded in the land of Goshen, resembles a desert. 


As Chetam was in the “edge” of the desert, we can 
safely assume that the ancient road from Chetam to Pi-hahi- 
roth (the later Pelusium) followed the fringe of the desert, 
leaving Zalu a short distance to the left. 


To be continued. 











